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THE WEEK. 


At Algeciras the prospects of the Morocco Con- 
ference have grown worse during the week. The 
private negotiations between the German and French 
delegates came to a standstill on Monday, France 
claiming at least a Franco-Spanish police mandate and 
Germany refusing to acknowledge any mandate to 
France at all. On the top of this Germany published 
her proposals regarding the Morocco Bank, which for 
a day or two took everyone’s breath away. She pro- 
posed an international control to be exercised by a body 
of thirteen members, upon whicheachof thePowers at the 
Conference shouldhave onemember and no more. When 
it is recalled that the Conference includes many Powers 
which neither have nor profess any interest in Morocco, 
such as Sweden and Holland, and on the other hand 
that French financial relations with Morocco are most 
extensive and peculiar—she has special conventions, a 
loan syndicate, &c.—the impracticable and uncon- 
ciliatory nature of the German suggestion is evident. 
Its announcement was succeeded by profound pessimism 
and a general conviction that Germany was purposely 
asking impossible terms in order to break up the Con- 
ference. On the French side the Press was unanimous 
in urging the Government not to yield to Germany, in 
view of Germany’s complete indifference to the con- 
ciliatory courses followed by France since last summer. 

TueE Conference, however, has continued, and will 
discuss in order the French and German proposals 
about the police and the bank. This will enable both 
sides to state and define their cases, and we must look 
to the weight of neutral opinion to modify them. It 
is possible that the German terms are bargainers’ bluff, 
in retiring from which it is hoped to secure minor con- 
cessions. But if Germany adheres to them the 
Conference will end abortively, leaving Morocco zn 
statu quo. This will be very unpleasant for those 
Europeans, not thé French only, but the numerous 
English, who reside in or carry on trade with 
Morocco, For them the great thing is to get a police 
scheme, whatever it be; andif Germany is obtuse to 
their desires, that is partly because her Moroccan 
interests are small. As to what the result would be of 
the informal struggle for supremacy in Morocco, which 
would follow the Conteiense’e break-up, one can only 
point out that in Africa France holds all the strong 
cards; whilst the attitude of other Powers would pro- 
bably now restrain Germany from transferring the 
quarrel to Europe. 





THE unhappy affair reported from Lagos, of the 
annihilation, as it would seem, of acompany of mounted 
infantry by the natives of Sokoto and the loss of four 
English officers and officials, is not only in itself most 
unfortunate but is of a kind to arouse acertain anxiety 
as to the future. From time immemorial that part of 
the Sudan extending along the north of the Guinea 
Gulf from Lake Tchad to Senegal has enjoyed 
perhaps a more sinister reputation than any other area 
of equal extent on the earth’s surface, and while, along 
the southern verge of the Sahara, comparatively 
civilised States with a liberal admixture of Berber and 
Arab blood in them were forming, further south the 
dense jungles and impassable swamps of the interior 
have always sheltered a medley of cannibal tribes of 
apparently primitive barbarism. The work of opening 
up and policing this territory, which the English 


and French are carrying on side, by side has obvious 
physical and natural difficulties to face, and these are 
being materially increased by the influence of Moham- 
medan missionaries among the natives. The Moslem 
faith, at once simple and virile, isone which appeals 
with great force to the native imagination as the 
progress it is making among the Sudan tribes suffi- 
ciently proves. At the same time it is, as we shall 
probably discover, an essentially militant faith, and 
therein lies the anxiety. We observe the ominous 
word ‘‘ fanatics,” and we fear there is a prospect of 
more incidents of a like nature. 

AFTER a long period of waiting, writes our Rome 
correspondent, with the constant hope that some 
arrangement might be reached, the Pope and the 
Vatican have answered the attacks of France on the 
Church with the utmost determination, proved not so 
much by the words used as by the intention manifested 
in their action of going to the very bottom of the 
conflict. In one week the Vatican prepared the 
Encyclical on the Law of Separation and the instruc- 
tions to be given to the French clergy in connection 
with the new state of things, and appointed nineteen 
bishops, so that three dioceses alone remain vacant of 
those so much disputed with the French Government ; 
the newly-appointed bishops will be consecrated 
by the Pope himself in St. Peter’s as ‘‘a warning, an 
admonition, and a threat.” The feeling of the Vatican 
is certainly very strong, and there is no lack of 
people urging Pius X. to push things to extremes, 
and speaking of French Culturkampf and religious 
war with the Republic; but the Pontiff, not- 
withstanding the energy shown on this occasion 
because he thought it his duty to show it, is ex- 
tremely prudent, and he does not believe in the utility 
of a warlike attitude. He hopes that soon a reaction 
will take place in France and that rulers and people 
will come to a different judgment as to the action and 
intentions of the Church. This view is strengthened 
by the belief that France will find that the hostility of 
the Vatican is injurious to her political interests, 
especially inthe East and the Far East, where all the 
Catholic missions may be removed from her protec- 
torate as has already been done in the case of 
Germans and the Italians. 

WE believe that some extremely interesting and 
important returns lately issued by the Japanese War 
Office have not yet found their way into the English 
Press. Whether that be so or not, they certainly 
deserve to be widely circulated and pondered over ; for 
they give us a clear idea of the numbers which a suc- 
cessful modern army may expect to lose in a hard-fought 
campaign. At the end of the war we were given to 
understand that the excellence of the Japanese hospital 
and ambulance system had been so great that the 
losses by sickness had been comparatively small. We 
are now Officially informed that disease as usual claimed 
more victims than battle, though the excess is very 
small, very much smaller than usual. Here are the 
statistics of killed, wounded, and missing : 





Killed on the field oo wes 43,219 
Wounded on the field ... soe 153,673 
oe aes me evi 5,081 
Injured by accident 16,456 

Total «. 218,429 


During the war the Japanese War Office did not 
publish lists with names of killed and wounded, and 
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such statistics as it did issue commanded little confi- 
dence. Even now the tale of casualties is considered 
to be suspiciously small. Probably most of the 
missing should be added to the dead. Among 
‘‘injured by accident” are included those who were 


bitten by horses, run over by carts, maimed by 
badly fitting boots, and hurt by falling over 
cliffs. To the total of killed, wounded, injured, 


and missing must be added 221,136 who died 
of or were invalided by disease and sickness, thus 
giving a grand total of 439,565 casualties. It appears 
from a careful analysis of the returns that 281,587 in- 
valided men were brought back to Japan. The total 
number of the men who perished at the front is put at 
about 60,000. Of the invalided men who were sent 
into hospitals in Japan 137,610 recovered and were dis- 
charged by the end of August, while 3,601 had by then 
died in hospital. Of wounded and sick men 391,265 either 
returned to service or ‘‘turned into bone,” to quote 
the Homeric language of the Japanese War Office. 

THANKS to the sober judgment of the negotiators 
on both sides, the tariff dispute between Germany and 
the United States has for the moment been taken out 
of the danger zone. Since the denunciation by Germany 
of the Convention of 1900, under which American 
imports to Germany, in return for certain small con- 
cessions, were guaranteed the specific duties levied on 
imports from the seven countries with which Count 
Caprivi negotiated the commercial treaties of 1894, 
efforts have been made on the part of both countries to 
secure substantial concessions. Hitherto, however, 
these endeavours have been futile. The United States has 
insisted upon receiving from Germany the full benefit 
of the Conventional Tariff set forth in the new com- 
mercial treaties which enter into operation in 
March, but the Agrarian majority in the Reichs- 
tag has taken up the position that any such 
concession can only be obtained by the Americans 
making substantial reductions in their tariff and by a 
modification of the methods of assessing the duty pay- 
able on German imports, of which there can be no doubt 
not only German exporters but those in every other 
country have good reason tocomplain. In the presence 
of a determined attitude on the part of the Republicans 
of the Western States, to whom the heavy increase in 
the German duties on grain and foodstuffs of all kinds 
is naturally objectionable, no headway was made in the 
attempt of the two Governments to find a way out 
of the difficulty. No prospect of coming to an 
agreement before March 1 having presented 
itself, the two countries have arranged a provisional 
agreement which grants to the United States the en- 
joyment of the German minimum tariff until March, 
1907. Inthe meantime the negotiations will be con- 
tinued, but the probability that a solution will be found 
is, in German quarters at any rate, not regarded as 
great. The Liberal Press points out that the broad 
result of the Protectionist reaction has been to lead 
Germany into a blind alley in regard to her relations 
with the United States and to present her with the 
alternatives of a diplomatic humiliation or a disastrous 
tariff war with one of her best customers. 

At a meeting held in Amsterdam the week before 
last, under the auspices of the Belgian Chamber of 
Commerce, some proposals were discussed for 
establishing closer relations between Belgium and 
Holland. The ideas mooted were those of a customs 
union and of the unification of legal codes. A customs 
union would be so fareasy, that beth countries, in view 
of their large en/repé¢t and transport trade, have 
very low and very similar tariffs on most 
suitable articles ; sugar and tobacco would be the 
subjects chiefly needing discussion. Unification of law 
would be more difficult; some beginnings might be 
made upon the commercial codes, but a wider attempt 


to unify the Code Civil of Belgium with Roman-Dutch 
law would encounter considerable obstacles. These 
proposals are motived purely by commercial con- 
venience, which the geography of the two countries 
emphasises. They do not herald any desire for political 
ties. Belgium and Holland are sharply separate in 
respect of national sentiment; history, tradition, 
religion, temperament, and now language, have made 
them so. At the meeting, for instance, not a word 
was said to suggest military co-operation between 
them, although the problems of military defence have 
been uppermost in Belgian politics all this winter. 


Tue real business of Parliament began on Monday. 
The King’s Speech was longer than usual and it 
delighted the great majority of the House of Commons. 
It touched on the Treaty with Japan, the Morocco 
Conterence, the separation of Norway and Sweden, and 
the state of trade and of Macedonia. The reference to 
South Africa we give in full: 

“In order to establish responsible government in the 
Transvaal Colony, I have decided to recall the Letters 
Patent which provided for the intermediate stage of repre- 
sentative government, and to direct that the new Constitu- 
tion be drawn up with as much expedition as is consistent 
with due care and deliberation in all particulars. The elec- 
tions to the first Legislative Assembly, which had been 
expected in July, must accordingly be postponed, but it is 
not anticipated that the additional delay need extend 
beyond a few months. 

“The directions which have been given that no further 
licences should be issued for the importation of Chinese 
coolies will continue in force during that period. 

‘“A Constitution granting responsible Government will 
also be framed for the Orange River Colony. 

The description of Irish policy occupied a prominent 
position in the Speech : 

“My Ministers have under’ consideration plans for 
improving and effecting economies in the system of govern- 
ment in Ireland and fe introducing into it means for asso- 
ciating the people with the conduct of Irish affairs. It is 
my desire that the government of the country, in reliance 
upon the ordinary law, should be carried on, so far as exist- 
ing circumstances —_ in a spirit regardful of the wishes 
and sentiments of the Irish people ; and | trust that this may 
conduce to the maintenance of tranquillity and of good feel- 
ing between different classes in the community.” 


Tue list of domestic measures was prefaced by a 
most gratifying announcement that the Government 
were giving earnest attention to the means by which a 
larger number of the population may be attracted to 
and retained on the soil. Other announcements 
followed in this order : 

. Education Act Amendment. 
. Law of Trade Disputes. 
» Extension of Workmen’s Compensation. 
. Further Equalisation of Rates in London. 
Amendment of the Unemployed Workmen’s Act. 
. Merchant Shipping Law. 
- Extension of Crofters’ Holdings (Scotland). 
. Amendment of the Labourers Act (Ireland). 
. Bill to check Commercial Corruption (Illicit Commis- 
sions). 
10. Colonial Marriages Bill. 
11. Biil to abolish property qualifications for County 
Justices. 
12. Bill to abolish plural voting. 


© SN OIAWN & 


Tue Address was moved by Mr. Dickinson and 
seconded by Mr. Acland in speeches that deserved the 
praise they received from the Prime Minister. Mr. 
Chamberlain acted as Leader of the Opposition and 
made a good-humoured speech, in which he mildly 
deprecated the grant of responsible Government to the 
new colonies and criticised the Irish declarations in the 
King’s Speech. But his main topic was Chinese labour, 
and he argued that if the Government were only 
going to stop further licences and do nothing more 
they were only acting as the last Government would 
have acted, and they were stultifying all the strong 
language and placards of the election. The Prime 


Minister, in a very happy and effective reply, reminded 
Mr. Chamberlain that he had said in August, 1903, 
that if the population of these new colonies wanted 
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self-government they ought to have it, even if 
we thought it premature; and that there was no 
danger to Imperialinterests in granting it. He went 
on to describe his policy with regard to Chinese labour. 
No more coolies will be imported. All coolies who 
wish to be repatriated are to be repatriated at the 
public cost. Those regulations that sanction methods 
of justice and punishment that the Government disap- 
proves will be withdrawn. The question of the use of 
Chinamen will be referred to the self-governing colony, 
but the responsibility for their treatment will not be 
alienated. The rest of the debate was taken up with 
an impressive speech by Mr. Redmond, a statement of 
the position of the new Labour Party from Mr. Keir 
Hardie, and a brilliant display of wit and epigram from 
Mr. Herbert Paul. a oe 

THE first amendment to the Address was an 
amendment complaining of the declaration of Irish 
policy. It was moved by Colonel Saunderson and 
Mr. Long and Mr. Chamberlain were the chief 
speakers in its support. Mr. Bryce’s speech in 
reply was received with great enthusiasm. Mr. 
Dillon welcomed it from the Irish benches. 
On a division the Government had a majority 
of 318, the votes being 88 for the amendment 
and 406 against. There was a good deal more spirit 
in the attack on the Government for its attitude to 
Chinese labour. The amendment regretted that 
the Government had described Chinese labour as 
slavery and did not mean to bring it to an end. 
Mr. Churchill in his reply repudiated the term slavery, 
but characterised in harsh terms some of the features 
of the system. Mr. Wyndham and Sir Edward Clarke 
were the chief speakers for the amendment. Mr. 
Birrell made the chief speech in reply to them. Major 
Seely accepted Mr. Churchill’s speech as meaning 
that Chinese labour in its present form was to be 
abolished for ever. So 

Mr. Barnes and Mr. Lever made interesting 
maiden speeches in the debate on the Address on 
Tuesday on the subject of Old Age Pensions. The 
admirable return just made by Mr. John Burns, as 
President of the Local Government Board, upon the 
statistics of pauperism in this country throws further 
light upon the subject. This return is both more lucid 
and more comprehensive than any return of the kind 
ever made before ; and one fact disclosed by it is parti- 
cularly significant in connection with the question 
of Old Age Pensions. It appears that out of a total 
of 884,000 persons in receipt of Poor Law relief in 1905, 
340,000 are over sixty years of age. It follows, there- 
fore, that the introduction of Old Age Pensions would 
be far from implying a new expense to the country for 
every pensioner. In the case of these 340,000 persons 
it would merely mean that they were relieved probably 
with less expense than at present and without the 
stigma of pauperism. The total number of persons 
over sixty is only about 2,250,000 altogether. There- 
fore at least one in seven of these could be pensioned 
without any new expense to the country, even if the 
amount of each pension was as high as the amount spent 
upon each sexagenarian pauper, which would scarcely 
be the case. The facts disclosed by Mr. Burns ought 
to clear up a good many misconceptions on the subject. 


On Thursday the Duke of Devonshire made a 
most important statement in the House of Lords, 
defining the attitude of the Unionist Free Traders on 
the fiscal question. After pointing out how the present 
condition of trade was unfavourable to both Protec- 
tionist statements and theories, he went on to say that 
the House of Lords would be at a grave disadvantage 
in any conflict with the present Liberal majority in the 
House of Commons if most of its members were, with 
the whole Unionist Party, committed to Protection. 





He quoted some remarks of Lord Lansdowne to the 
effect that the Fiscal policy of the Unionist 
Government was not leading them _ inevitably 
down an inclined plane to the Birmingham abyss, 
that they were opposed to a duty on raw materials and 
on foodstuffs, and he maintained that Mr. Balfour’s 
letter expressed a decided advance on that statement. 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain had now come to an 
agreement, and Mr. Chamberlain had said that he had 
made no compromise. The principles which Mr. 
Balfour now professed were those of the Tariff Reform 


League, and the Unionist Free Traders were 
now obliged to state as plainly as_ possible 
that they were opposed to the constructive 


policy announced by Mr. Balfour. Lord Lansdowne 
devoted a great part of his speech in reply to an 
analysis of Mr. Balfour’s letter and to an attempt to 
prove that it did not differ in any way from his former 
professions of faith. Lord Goschen asked what part 
of his original Protectionist programme, not originally 
accepted by Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain had given 
up. Mr. Balfour had surrendered retaliation and 
had accepted a moderate tariff. Lord Lansdowne 
stated that Mr. Balfour had not surrendered retalia- 
tion ; and Lord Goschen asked whether Mr. Chamber- 
lain had accepted it and whether he had abandoned 
the all-round 10 per cent. tariff. He associated him- 
self with the Duke of Devonshire’s declaration of 
opposition to the Unionist constructive fiscal policy. 
We are delighted to record that Mr. Bowles has been 
adopted by the City of London Liberals to fight Mr. 
Balfour. He has already made several of his witty and 
pointed speeches. ia 





THE subject of book illumination, on which Mr. 
Yates Thompson gave an interesting lecture at the 
Society of Arts last Tuesday, is one of those little pro- 
vinces of art reserved to the antiquarian and the 
collector. Although its claims to revival, among so 
much that is being revived, occasionally come 
up for consideration, it was in truth too much 
the outcome of particular conditions of society 
which have passed away to stand much chance 
in our days of a real renaissance. The minute 
care and infinite patience expended in _pro- 
portion to the results achieved are the fruit of the 
unrestricted leisure and lives secluded from the world. 
It is the art of the cloister and the convent, the still 
small voice of quietness and contemplation lifting itself 
in an age of violence and comparative barbarism. The 
quaint side glance and naive observations on contem- 
porary life have their own inimitable charm; but for 
all our vain regrets and fond attempts we shall scarcely 
ripen this special fruit of medizvalism under present 
social conditions. 


Tue letter on Egypt from a correspondent of forty 
years’ experience which appeared in last Tuesday’s 
Times sketches in a few retrospective sentences a 
transformation which, he maintains, is ‘‘ perhaps the 
greatest administrative achievement of any nation,” 
and which he is inclined to attribute almost exclusively 
to the genius of Lord Cromer. Certainly we grudge 
Lord Cromer no jot of his well-earned fame, but we 
should miss something of the interest of the sub- 
ject if we forgot the country’s own share in its 
regeneration. If no land ever had a better Governor 
than Lord Cromer, no Governor ever had a land 
like Egypt to exercise his talents upon. The 
response of the country to human handling and 
planning, the sense that it is all so much workable 
clay to be worked into new expressiveness, are what 
constitute its hold upon the imagination and its potent 
charm for all those who have had a share in the mani- 
pulation of it. Egypt has been so planned by Nature 
that the modern engineer with his barrages and dams 
and canals seems to work hand in hand with her and to 
give the finishing touches to her designs. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND IRELAND. 
HE Prime Minister said, and justly, that the King’s 
Speech would contain no surprise for Liberals. 
It is indeed a surprise to no one except to those persons 
who thought that there would be an imperfect cor- 
respondence between the declarations and the conduct 
of the Government. There were many subjects whose 
inclusion was a matter of course, there are others 
whose omission from the programme of this session is 
an unfortunate necessity. Perhaps the two most satis- 
factory features of the Speech are the prominent and 
emphatic statement of Irish policy and the allusion to 
schemes for regenerating the village life of the nation. 
We hope that before this Parliament is very much 
older we shall have adequate machinery in force for the 
execution of this great reform. 

The prominent place given to Irish affairs shows 
that the new Government has no intention of evading 
problems and responsibilities from fear of threats 
that scared Mr. Balfour's Government from its good 
intentions. The events of the last three years, the 
confessions of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Wyndham, the re- 
distribution of Irish opinion, have combined to reduce 
to an insignificant faction the body of sincere dislike of 
self-governnmient in Ireland. Mr. Wyndham and Sir 
Antony MacDonnell revolutionised the traditions of 
Unionist Government. The revolution was over- 
taken by a reaction which a little courage would 
have averted. The difference between the late Govern- 
ment and the present Government is not the 
difference that existed between Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Salisbury. Mr. Gladstone thought sincerely that 
statesmanship should apply itself to pacify Ireland. 
Lord Salisbury thought sincerely that statesmanship 
should apply itself to subdue her. The difference 
between Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. 
Balfour does not reach to these depths of conviction 
or temperament. Mr. Balfour thought that the attempt 
to govern Ireland by English ideas must be aban- 
doned, but he allowed his own opinions to be beaten 
down by the anger of Colonel Saunderson. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman has Mr. _ Balfour’s opinion 
without Mr. Balfour’s timidity. It is significant that 
Colonel Saunderson, who attacked Mr. Bryce on Wed- 
nesday on his Irish policy, had already exhausted the 
resources even of his invective in attacking the policy 
of Mr. Wyndham. No better illustration could be 
given of the truth about the relations of England to 
Ireland. We talk of the dependence of Parliament on 
the Irish vote. The real question is whether a handful 
of men are to be allowed to prevent the people of 
this country from carrying out an important policy 
which commends itself to the judgment of England and 
the sympathies of Ireland. It ison the answer to that 
question that the two Governments differ. A Liberal 
Goverament will not allow its Irish policy to be de- 
ranged by a iberum veto as impracticable as the old 
veto under the Polish constitution. 

As soon as the new Government came into office 
it set itself to restore where possible those features of 
Mr. Wyndham’s policy which had been destroyed by 
Mr. Long. The Irish Land Act was introduced by 
Mr. Wyndham, supported by the Liberal Opposition 
and by the Nationalist Party, and welcomed by the 
nation at large as a sincere attempt to put an end to 
the agrarian warfare of Ireland. Mr. Wyndham meant 
it to have this character. 


He accepted its main prin- 


ciples from the treaty which was made at the Irish 
Conference. He believed that he would go down 
to history as a peacemaker. Nobody doubts 
his sincerity, but everybody must blame the fatal 
weakness which left him _ silent and _ passive, 
whilst Mr. Long ruined his policy and destroyed the 
character of his Act. That Act provided not merely 
for the transfer of a number of estates from landlord 
to tenant, but for the restoration of the evicted tenants 
and for the rearrangement of holdings in cases where 
some expansion was necessary to make a holding able 
to provide a livelihood. Mr. Long introduced regula- 
tions which debarred the Estate Commissioners from 
treating the Act in the spirit in which it had been intro- 
duced. It was shown in the debate in the House of 
Commons last July which ended in Mr. Balfour's 
defeat that the effect of Mr. Long’s administra- 
tion was to reduce the usefulness of the Act by 
making it govern merely a number of commercial 
transactions between landlords willing to sell and 
tenants able to buy. The great menacing pro- 
blems of Irish society were not only not relieved, 
they were positively aggravated. By his arrangement 
of the sequence in which cases should be treated by the 
Estate Commissioners, Mr. Long limited the money 
spent and lent to cases of direct sale between the land- 
lord and tenant. He thus fettered the discretions of 
the Commissioners, one of whose main purposes it 
was to resettle estates which came into the land 


court. Further, he made enactments that prevented 
the restoration of the evicted tenants and the 
enlargement of holdings. Mr. Bryce and Lord 


Aberdeen had not been in Dublin more than a week 
before they had brushed aside these mischievous re- 
strictions. Acting in the spirit of statesmen, not con. 
tent to leave unused great remedies for the treatment 
of public disorders rather than in the spirit of a 
partisan whose care was to adjust a great Act to the 
interests and prejudices of afew, they have emanci- 
pated the Estate Commissioners, they have instructed 
them to keep a list of evicted tenants for whom hold- 
ings should be provided ; and they have authorised them 
to act as mediators and arbitrators in cases when both 
parties consent. These measures of social policy are 
to be followed by others. 

Mr. Bryce, in the admirable and eloquent speech 
he made on Wednesday, annihilated the arguments 
for denying the Government authority to develop a 
policy tending to make Ireland a self-governing 
country. The Prime Minister, in his speech at the 
Albert Hall, gave to that policy a position not less 
prominent than it occupies in the King’s Speech. It 
is ridiculous to suppose that a Government with any 
sense of its responsibilities can fold its hands and 
leave untouched this most urgent question. It is 
ridiculous again to suppose that a Government led 
by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, with Mr. Bryce 


as Irish Secretary, and composed to a man 
of politicians who have repeatedly stated that, 
however time and circumstances might modify 


their methods, their principle remained unaltered, will 
treat Irish affairs otherwise than in the spirit of men 
to whom self-government is not an evil, but a good. 
The Government has a great majority. No party holds 
its hostages. No section intimidates its leaders. It 
will use that majority boldly and steadily to help to 
make Ireland free and prosperous. 
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CHINESE LABOUR. 


E think the position of the Government with 
regard to Chinese labour has been made quite 
clear by the speeches of the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Birrell, and Mr. Winston Churchill on Monday aod 
Thursday. 
First of all, any coolie who wants to return to 
China will be repatriated at the public expense. 
Secondly, any provisions in the Ordinance that are 
inhuman are to be abolished. Mr. Winston Churchill 
gave a list of those provisions on Thursday : 


“ They had been forced to examine the Transvaal Ordi- 
nance with searching and attentive eyes. There were cer- 
tain clauses in the Ordinance of 1905 to which His Majesty’s 
Government could not consent, and which they had taken 
steps forthwith to remove. Clause 3 provided that the 
employer should deduct from the wages of the labourer the 
amount of the fine to which the !abourer had been condemned, 
and His Majesty’s Government could not approve of that 
principle, It was a vicious system which might easily lead to 
the gravest possible abuse. Clause 6 provided that the head- 
boy of a gang failing to report any offence committed by the 
gang should beliabletoa fine of £5. Thatattemptto introduce 
the monitorial system the Government had directed should 
be abolished. The object of the second subsection of 
section 6 asserted the principle of collective punishment. 
A gang of labourers accused of any offence might be 
punished collectively. The whole principle was an 
abhorrent and odious system, and this provision had been 
abolished. Subsection 3, which was consequent, would 
also go. Section 17 provided that any labourer who should 
practise any fraud or deception in the performance of any 
work, or negligently lose or throw away the property 
of his employer, or use threatening or _ insulting 
language to him, or to anyore in lawful authority, 
should be liable to a fine of £5, or to  imprison- 
ment forone month, or to both penalties. That was to 
impose criminal punishment for offences which were not of 
a criminal character, and which happened in the ordinary 
conduct of a manufacturing establishment. In the opinion 
of the Government this provision was inadmissible and had 
been abolished. The Government had also directed that 
all trials should in future be held in open court. None were 
to be held in the mines, although it was intended to allow 
a mine inspector who knew Chinese to exercise the 
functions of a magistrate. That was permitted, as being in 
the interests of the Chinese labourers. 


Thirdly, the question whether Chinese labour is to 
be used in the Transvaal will be referred to a Parlia- 
ment elected on a fair system. 

Fourthly, the question of the conditions on 
which Chinese labour shall be employed is in a 
different category and the Home Government cannot 
abdicate its responsibility. The Prime Minister said on 
Monday, ‘‘ But when I said that the question of Chinese 
labour or no Chinese labour was to be so referred by 
no means inferred that the question of the conditions 
under which Chinese labour was to be allowed was a 
matter of indifference to the people of this country or 
to the Empire at large, or that it was to be referred to 
the people of the particular colony in question.” 

Finally we have Mr. Birrell’s peroration on 
Thursday : 


“The Government had dealt with this state of things 
courageously and usefully—no further importation allowed ; 
repatriation permitted ; amendments in the Ordinance 
approved of and ordered, and significant, grave, and, he 
doubted not, effective language that went to show that these 
labour conditions were objectionable to the English Govern- 
ment and to the British people, and that they could not, and 
would not, be approved of in time tocome under any cir- 
cumstances whatever.” 


These declarations leave no obscurity about the 
general aims and character of the Government’s 
policy. The Government wish to do all that they can 
to bring Chinese labour to an end without violently 
deranging South African affairs or checking the local 
movement to that end. But if Chinese labour remains 


in South Africa it will not be Chinese labour 
under conditions that the Home Government 
disapproves. In the main we think they are 
taking the right steps to that end. Let us trace 
out the consequences a little. Suppose that when the 
Ordinance is reduced to terms compatible with our 
notions of humanity and civilisation the Rand finds it 
would rather not have Chinamen at all than China- 
men released from the present restrictions? In this 
case Chinese labour will die a natural death. Sup- 
pose that it is found to be impracticable to ascertain 
the wishes of the coolies on account of pressure? 
The Government are pledged to see that the offer of 
repatriation is put fairly before the coolie, and that his 
terms of service are made humane. If they find this 
cannot be done, and that they cannot safeguard the 
system from abuses, they must proceed boldly to com- 
plete repatriation. And at whose expense? We have 
no wish to do injustice to any men; but we cannot 
forget that the mine owners owe us thirty millions. 
Mr. Chamberlain said only this week that the Govern- 
ment ought to try to get that debt paid. Would 
there be anything unfair in taking something on 
account and allowing them to pay the expense of 
repatriation)? 

It would, of course, be infinitely more satis- 
factory if the new Transvaal Government could 
start with a clean slate. We appreciate the 
scruples that make the Government shrink from sweep- 
ing away the Chinese coolies determined as they are to 
sweep away cruel and servile conditions. But we 
think that if they apply these principles resolutely 
Chinese labour is bound to disappear. Only we think, 
with Major Seely and others, that they ought not to 
allow the re-enlistment of coolies. To do so is to bias 
the mind of the Transvaal, which will have to decide 
not whether it will import coolies but whether it will 
renew the indentures of coolies on the spot. The real 
gravity of the situation has become even more apparent 
this week with the publication of the Blue Book. We 
learn that flogging and Chinese forms of punishment 
were in force until June last, that Lord Milner knew 
corporal punishment was going on and took no steps 
to stop it, and finally that Lord Selborne wants 
110,000 more coolies. 

South Africa stands at the parting of the ways. 
The mineowners want to be treated as we refused to 
treat Lancashire a century ago. They want to have an 
illimitable supply of labour that is artificially cheap. 
That is one path before South Africa. It means more 
compounds, more indentures, more rebellions, more 
massacres, and less and less white men and less and 
less self-government. That is the meaning of Lord 
Selborne’s demand for another hundred thousand 
coolies. The present Government is armed with the 
authority of the election to do everything it can to 
prevent South Africa degenerating into this Bedlam 
of ill-used coloured races. How can it be done? 
First, by forbidding slavery or apprenticeship like it. 
This can best be done if responsible government starts 
with the Chinaman gone. Everything must be done 
that is practicable to bring about that consummation. 
If this is impossible, and if, taking the worst hypothesis, 
the Transvaal votes for Chinese labour, the High Com- 
missioner will have to be a martinet who will see that 
slavery does not revive. Secondly, by encouraging the 
conditions that increase white labour. We have always 
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said that where Lord Milner gave the Transvaal 
servile and unhealthy Chinese labour a Lord Shaftes- 
bury would have given it sanitary conditions and 
white labour. Professor Arnold Lupton put this 
very clearly on Tuesday, when he said the choice was 
between disease and white labour in the mines. We 
are glad to see that the newGovernment are impressing 
the truth on Lord Selborne. The right treatment for 
the labour difficulties of South Africa is the treatment 
we found for our own, a Factory Act. If the Govern- 
ment will use the interval before the new Transvaal 
Government comes into force fully and sternly 
they will satisfy the country’s expectations. Let them 
see that the option to go is a full and fair option ; that 
the amendments of the Ordinance are adequate; that 
the protection of the coolies is genuine and vigilant, 
that the system is administered by a man who repre- 
sents this country and not the mineowners, that the 
mines, which, as the doctors told Sir Arthur Lawley, 
are now spreading and breeding tuberculosis, are made 
sanitary, that the mineowners are treated like other 
employers, and Chinese labour will disappear. 





THE POSITION OF TRADE UNIONS. 
HE Commission on industrial disputes, whose 
report has been published this week, contained 
no representatives of the Trade Unions or the working 
classes. The Trade Unionists marked their sense of 
this omission by refusing to give evidence, a refusal 
that we have always held to be justified, not merely 
by the slight put upon them, but by the 
obvious diplomatic reasons which deterred them 
from giving any authority to an unrepresentative Com- 
mission. These facts add to the significance of the 
concessions that are made to the Trade Unionist 
demand and subtract from the weight of the refusals. 
The Commission recommends the almost complete re- 
construction of what was understood to be the position 
of the Trade Unions in respect to conspiracy and picket- 
ting before the recent decisions undermined it. The 
judges had strained the law of conspiracy so as to make 
all trade combinations illegal though not indictable. 
They had so interpreted the law of conspiracy and 
picketting as to make it almost impossible for a Trade 
Union to conduct a strike without breaking the law. 
Indeed, they contrived to turn an Act which was de- 
signed for the express purpose of making it clear that 
watching and besetting for the purpose of peaceful per- 
suasion was not illegal, into an Act making those methods 
a criminal offence. The Commission recommends that 
it should be declared that to persuade to strike, that 
is, to desist from working apart from procuring breach 
of contract, is not illegal. It proposes to substitute a 
new sub-section for sub-section 4 of section 7 of the 
Act of 1875. It is there declared that a person who, 
with a view to compelling someone to strike “‘ watches 
or besets the house or other place where such other 
person resides or works or carries on business or 
happens to be, or the approach to such house or place,” 
is liable to a penalty not exceeding £20 or imprison- 
ment not exceeding three months. The Commission 
would propose to word the sub-section ‘‘ acts in such 
a manner as to cause a reasonable apprehension 
in the mind of any person that violence will 
be used to him, his wife, or family, or damage 
be done to his property.” On the subject of the Law of 
Conspiracy the Commission would propose to give 


Trade Unions the protection on the civil side correspond- 
ing to that which the Act of 1875 gave to them on the 
criminal side. It proposes an enactment to the follow- 
ing effect : ‘‘ That an agreement or combination by two 
or more persons to do or procure to be done any act 
in contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute 
shall not be the ground of a civil action unless the 
agreement or combination is indictable as a conspiracy, 
notwithstanding the terms of the Conspiracy and 
Protection of Property Act, 1875.” 

The Liberal Government will find every encourage- 
ment in this report for acting boldly in rehabilitating 
the rights of Trade Unions, as far as those rights 
were assailed by the recent interpretation of offences. 
There remains a very difficult question, upon which 
opinion even among those who are sympathetic 
to the Trade Unions is not agreed. Ought 
the Trade Unions to be restored to the position 
which they were supposed to occupy down to the days 
of the Taff Vale judgment, that is to say, ought they 
to be bodies that are not liable to be sued? At first 
sight it seems an unreasonable thing to demand that 
Trade Unions should be put in a different position from 
that of ordinary corporations. It is easy to understand 
that the plain man, who likes to think that the 
rights and responsibilities, at any rate of his 
neighbours, go hand in hand, does not understand 
why a Trade Union if it employs an agent 
who does an illegal act should not be made to pay for 
it. Butthe question cannot be reduced to any such 
simple formula. When the Trade Union leaders 
sought protection for their funds they deliberately re- 
jected the proposal to ask for incorporation. They 
were reminded that Trade Unions are bodies with a mis- 
cellaneous and fluctuating membership, and that there 
wasa grave risk in accepting aposition in which men who 
might be under very imperfect control might involve a 
Trade Union in some serious liability, or even be made 
the instrument of an attack upon it, The Trade 
Union therefore renounced the advantages because 
they would not accept the liabilities of incorpora- 
tion. The State, on its part, stood aloof from 
the responsibility of giving employers the right of 
suing Trade Unions or of giving Trade Unions the 
right of action against their own members. Under the 
recent decisions the Trade Unions have the drawbacks 
without the benefits of incorporation. The Commission 
proposes to give them the benefits of incorporation, 
and at the same time to limit their responsibilities in 
two ways, first of all, by providing for the faculta- 
tive separation of the proper benefit funds of 
Trade Unions ; secondly, by providing means whereby 
the central authorities of the Union may protect them- 
selves against the unauthorised and immediately dis- 
avowed acts of branch agents. 

This proposal seems on the face of it fair and 
reasonable, and yet we venture to think that the 
Government would do far better frankly to restore 
the anomalous position Trade Unions occupied. 
Many things that are anomalous have a 
good reason. Let us remember what a Trade 
Union is. It exists because it is easier for a number 
ef men than it is for one man to make a just bargain 
with a powerful employer. Each side has its main 
weapon in industrial warfare. The Trade Union 
has the strike, the employer has the lock-out. 
The Trade Unionist can persuade his fellow-workmen, 
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the employer can persuade his fellow employers. Now, 
to make the Trade Union bodies liable to be sued is to 
give another weapon to one side. Litigation becomes 
at once a weapon. Ifan employer wants to destroy or 
to impoverish a Trade Union he brings an action which 
is tried by judges and before juries whose sympathies 
are with the class and interests represented by 
the employer. To say this is not to impeach 
the administration of justice. It is to recognise 
the facts of human nature. The judge and 
the jury, in considering an action brought by an 
employer against a Trade Union, are not considering 
an ordinary transaction—they are considering the 
incidents of a war which, in a sense, is a war of classes 
and to the study of which they bring inevitably the 
sympathies and the prejudices of their own class. 
Supposing that the employer loses his action, for 
weeks or for months the power of the Trade Union has 
been paralysed by suspense. When we say that litiga- 
tion is the weapon of the employer it must be remem- 
bered that the employed and the employers are very un- 
equally placed in the use of their methods of warfare. The 
Trade Union has to act much more publicly and much 
more directly. Itis far more difficult for a Trade Union 
to keep within the law than it is for an employer. 
Therefore to make Trade Unions liable to be sued is to 
do two things, to give the employer an unfair advan- 
tage and to give him, too, a motive for litigation. It 
might be very well worth while for a powerful 
body of employers to devote a considerable 
share of their funds to smashing a Trade Union 
by driving it again and again to the Courts. Every 
action demoralises the Trade Union for the time 
being, subjects the men to a method of warfare on 
which they cannot retaliate, keeps before the public 
eye incidents which give a one-sided impression of an 
industrial quarrel, and puts the funds of the Union at 
the mercy of the judgment of men who are inca- 
pable of disengaging themselves from the general 
preconceptions of their class and their society. To 
restrict agency and. to rationalise the law of conspiracy 
is, of course, to limit the danger, but it does not 
remove it, for a jury have to decide whether or not 
authority was given for a particular indiscretion, andif 
the Trade Unionist believes that a jury cannot do 
him justice, he will be just as afraid to 
leave the interpretation to a Court as he is 
to leave the defence of those rights which he thought 
had been guaranteed to him a quarter of a century 
ago. Isit then worth while, after amending the law 
of conspiracy, after safeguarding picketting at once 
from abuse and from improper punishment, to leave 
society exposed to the risk of this litigation? The 
employer has ample remedies against individual irregu- 
larities. Why give him a weapon which is in his 
circumstances rather a weapon of offence than of 
defence? To make Trade Unions suable is to extend 
and not to restrict the range of industrial warfare. 
For what is commended to us as a means of induc- 
ing one side to keep the peace seems to us 
much more likely to act as an inducement to the 
other side to make war. We are convinced that 
the wisest course is to declare that the special position 
of Trade Unions makes it to the public advantage 
that their funds should not be liable for payment in 
damages. Let us add that we hope to see a much 
greater use and extension of the powers of the 


Board of Trade, out of which one day we might build 
up a special court of investigation that might develop 
into a special court of justice. 





THE HUNGARIAN DEADLOCK, 

HE recent hope of a compromise between the 
Coalition in the Hungarian Parliament and the 
Emperor-King Francis Joseph having ended, like its 
predecessors, in nothing, the struggle has been carried 
a stage further by the dissolution of Parliament. This 
was the only step open to the Crown short of yielding 
to the Coalition, and there appears little doubt that it 
was constitutionally open. The manner in which it 
was effected, however, was somewhat unfortunate, and 
enabled the Parliament to give the whole performance 
an unconstitutional air. The Crown sent a Royal 
Commissary, General Nyiri, down to Budapest 
armed with a rescript dissolving the Parliament. 
The Coalition refused to recognise the Commissary 
or receive the rescript. On Monday morning the 
Parliament-house was beset with troops and police ; 
the members met, and on the President’s refusing to 
let the Royal rescripts be read, unanimously reso!ved 
to hand them back to the officers who brought them 
and adjourn the sitting till Wednesday. The members 
then dispersed, and a few minutes later a colonel 
entered the House at the head of soldiers with drawn 
swords, read the rescript of dissolution to the empty 
benches, cleared the whole building, and formally 
closed it. The constitutional position, then, is that 
the Crown has dissolved a Parliament which has 
unanimously declined to recognise its dissolution—a 
position which will afford the Magyars much fresh 
scope for their favourite arguments about the uncon- 
stitutionality of the Crown’s conduct towards them. 
By Tuesday, however, the Coalition, in view of a 
judicial decision adverse to their contention, resolved 
to admit the dissolution as an accomplished fact and 

not attempt a Wednesday meeting of the House. 

The Constitution makes it the Crown’s duty to 
summon another Parliament after a delay not exceed- 
ing forty days. Persumably there will be a General 
Election very early in April. Its result no one can 
foretell till the issues are more clearly defined. 
Neither the Government nor the Coalition have come 
very brilliantly out of their struggle. If the Premier 
now frankly espouses the issue of universal suffrage, 
he may conceivably defeat the Coalition at the polls. 
On the other hand the abandonment of M. Kristoffy, 
the real author of these tactics, looks as if the 
Premier and the Emperor-King had not by any 
means their minds made up; and it remains 
to be seen how far the Coalition is prepared 
to go in bidding against them at the final 
stage. Much depends, tco, on the administrative 
policy of the Government in the interval. It is bound 
to be high-handed. Parliament not having voted 
supplies, the local authorities, whose business it is to 
raise the revenue, will be constitutionally bound not to 
do so, and doubtless will not. This will mean the 
Government’s sending down Royal commissaries to do 
it instead, and thus all local functions will tend to 
pass into the hands of the Government’s officials. Also 
the Government will seize the opportunity to enrol 
the year’s recruits, which Parliament has not author- 
ised ; and this too will involve the preliminaries, at 
least, of absolutist coercion. Once started on such a 
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path the question is where the Government will stop. 
They might possibly not stop at coercing the elec- 


torate and tampering decisively with the polls. 
The purity of elections has not been a conspicuous 
feature of modern Hungarian history. Before the 
advent of the Parliament which has just been 


dissolved, it was usual for a large number of seats in 
the Chamber to be filled by deputies who in varying 
degrees might be considered as the Government’s 
nominees, The feature of the last election, which 
gave the Coalition its majority, was the undoing of 
this tradition. Of course, an election won by fraud 
and illegality would be the most unsatisfactory of all 
ways out of the crisis, so far as the interests of liberty 
and progress go ; but the immediate conveniences of it 
might be enough for General Fejervary.  Pos- 
sibly the mere chance of its happening will scare the 
Independence Party into violence before the election. 
The Government’s attempt to raise revenues and re- 
cruits by force behind the backs of the constitutional 
authorities offers just such a ground as most rebellicns 
have started from. But the Magyars are too much of 
a privileged minority, their own political power depends 
too much on the undemocratic and too little on the 
democratic aspect of their parliamentary institutions 
for them to be over-eager to substitute an appeal to 
facts for an appeal to phrases. 

Still, with the dissolution of Parliament and the 
preliminaries of absolutism, the question approaches 
the final stage, when the Magyars, leaving their debates 
over details of constitutional law, must really deter- 
mine how far they mean to go. The.fate of Austria- 
Hungary as a continental military Power does not 
seem to weigh much in their balances; nor are*the 
commercial advantages of the Austro-Hungarian con 
nection very greatly prized now across the Leitha. 
rhe internal race-question of Hungary is more likely 
to give them pause. In 1867 Austria put Hungary in 
a relatively favourable position, and let the Magyars 
rule there, with the clear policy that the Magyars 
would keep Hungary loyal to Austria, because they 
needed Austrian support to ensure their own 
domination over the other Hungarian races. It 
is the great upward development of the Magyars in the 
thirty-nine years since that has altered this situation. 
They feel now strong enough to preserve their domina- 
tion in an independent Hungary, and, indeed, with a 
Magyarised army drilled to Magyar words of command 
to enhance it. Such an army would be an engine Of 
oligarchical power in the hands of the Magyar aristo- 
cracy. But just as in 1867 Austria sought to hold 
Hungary by taking the part of the Magyars against the 
other races, so now she may seek to do so by taking 
the part of the other races against the Magyars. No, 
need her appeal be racial only. There is in the Hun. 
garian cities a large, new, and growing proletariate of 
workmen. It is mostly without votes, mostly Socialist, 
and bitterly hostile to the Magyar aristocracy. Its 
Socialist clubs come constantly into violent collision 
with the Kossuthist clubs. Neither the subject-races 
of Hungary—the Ruthenians, Roumanians, Croats, 
&c.—nor the Hungarian Socialists have much 
natural affection for Austria. The former know that 
Austria delivered them bound and helpless into 
Magyar hands. The latter see in Austria the incarna- 
tion of absolutist Conservatism. But as between 
Francis Joseph and Count Apponyi, it is possible for 





both to prefer Francis Joseph. The Magyars them- 
selves had not much natural affection for Austria in 
1867. At any rate in the struggle between the Crown 
ann the Coalition these large disinherited classes in 
the Hungarian kingdom havea new opportunity. Both 
sides must bid for their support, and the side which 
bids most successfully will probably prevail. 





THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 

Tis a mob at present rather than a majority. That 
| is the firstimpression. This is conveyed not only 
by its enormous size. It not only crowds the Govern- 
ment benches. It overflows into the galleries. It 
stands at the entrance in a permanent coagulation. It 
spreads pools and branches into the Opposition ranks. 
It is a mob in its lack of certainty as to its determin- 
ation; in its absence of any coherent unity; in its 
possibilities of future action. 

The ‘‘ mob” is charged with a living and notice- 
able energy. It wishes to do something. It is con- 
cerned that its mandate is not purely negative. But 
no man knows what that something may be. Never 
was it so difficult at the day’s beginning to prophesy 
the course of change before that day be done. 

It desires, above all things, action. The British 
demand “to do something” which Matthew Arnold so 
pleasantly satirised is throbbing through the lobbies and 
corridors of the House of Commons. Everywhere is 
manifest a profound dissatisfaction with the methods 
along which Parliamentary procedure has jogged com- 
fortably during the years of tranquillity. A whole 
week was wasted in ancient ceremonies and in the 
undignified scrimmage known as ‘‘ swearing in.” 
Another week is being spent on the Address. Speeches 
are in almost every case too long. Members saya 
thing well, and then, encouraged by the applause, 
endeavour to say the thing again. A time limit for 
each individual speech would to-day be carried with 
acclamation by an overwhelming majority. Seats are 
all secured early in the morning. The House is 
crowded from the hour of opening to its close. 
Prayers reveal an edifying devotion to the established 
formularies. Sectional meetings of those interested in 
special questions are held every hour of the day. All 
are attended by eager crowds. Unless some harmless 
channels can be established for the drawing away of 
this enormous energy, there is danger of it finding 
outlet along dangerous ways. 

It is full of electrical vitality. It interrupts. It 
laughs. Itcheers. In some of the speeches—notably 
those on Chinese labour—those who have pleaded 
the unpopular cause have had to speak amid a running 
fire of ejaculation. The spirit of the bitterness and 
passion roused in the late election has entered the 
arena of the House of Commons. The Speaker has a 
difficult task in guiding the assembly along decorous and 
Parliamentary ways. At present it is full of good temper, 
for it has got its own way. All sections of opinion 
have acclaimed the King’s Speech. Those who did not 
find their own pet measures foreshadowed are content 
to wait for another twelve months. The first year will 
probably proceed harmoniously. It is after this section 
that disillusionment may breed impatience and im- 
patience revolt. The breaking point will come—if it does 
come—on the expenditure. This is a prophecy which 
one can make with some emphasis. But for a year 
at least such a question of controversy is postponed. 

Undoubtedly up to the present the question of 
Chinese labour has overshadowed all others. Fiscal 
speeches have been received with impatience. One or 
two members have attempted to give off upon a new 
House of Commons the orations which they delivered 
to their constituents. But the benches have rapidly 
emptied while such attempts were being accomplished. 
It is the Chinese debates that have been crowded ; the 
Chinese which have been the greatest subject of 
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conversation, the bandying of words such as 
‘servile ”” or ‘‘slavery” which have filled the House 
with an angry, irritated audience. Even as I write 
members are angrily bandying interruptions across 
the floor of the House. Certainly I never in 
the least degree realised the overwhelming current 
of public opinion on this question till I found it 
concentrated in the House of Commons. The 
anticipation was of a House which recognised the 
necessity for exaggeration in political campaigns, 
which utilised but rather wondered at the feelings of 
the British working man in the matter; which inwardly 
and privately (as it were) was prepared to discuss the 
question with a certain aloofness from and apology 
for popular prejudice. Instead I find a House as keen 
and determined on this question as any open-air popular 
assembly outside the factories and workshops. The 
challenge is frankly accepted. The House appears as 
really representative of a country which on a plebiscite 
would probably dismiss the Chinese from South Africa 
by a majority of twenty-five to one, It may be a 
foolishness : it may be unfair: superior persons would 
assert that itis a fit of madness such as is always a 
danger in a democracy. But that it represents the 
clear and convinced determination of England as voiced 
by its new representatives I have no doubt at all. 
Whether for good or for evil, that determination is 
going to obtain effectual triumph before many months 
are gone. 

The members are here far in advance of the Cabi- 
net. Only a loyalty to our new Government prevents an 
open resolve to force the question to an immediate issue. 
There is an intense feeling against the mineowners and 
the rich men who allied the wealth of South Africa 
with the new methods of ‘‘Imperialism” and Fiscal 
Reform. Iam quite convinced that it would be impos- 
sible with the present House of Commons to leave the 
whole question of the continuance of the Ordinance to 
the decision of responsible government in the Trams- 
vaal. ‘Free men or not at all’”—Major Seely’s 
formula—has become the accepted demand. This 
may be madness, an obsession; but the statesman will 
recognise such madness as a factor in government, and 
deliberate accordingly. Here far more than in any of 
the ingenuities of the forlorn Conservative remnant is 
the real point of difficulty. 

Beyond this special question I am surprised and 
delighted at the real demand for large measures of 
socialreform. This is areforming Parliament. The feel- 
ing is not in the least confined to the Labour members, 
whichever side of the House these sit. It is found 
throughout the whole of the great Radical majority. 
The land question especially will be forced to the front. 
Country members are here backed by town members 
in demanding an active policy of aggression. No part 
of the King’s Speech was received with more approval 
than the allusion to measures under consideration for 
settling the people on the land. Here again the 
opinion of London—or rather such opinion as is avail- 
able to the observer—had completely misled us as to the 
nation as a whole. We had thought ourselves a tiny 
band, crying forlorn in the wilderness for impracticable 
social reform—resigned to die not having seen the 
Promised Land ! As in the protest of Elijah, the seven 
thousand have been revealed not bowing the knee 
to Baal. The Reaction is over. That which we 
prophesied, but in prophesying doubted, has really 
come to pass. A House of Commons has been re- 
turned with a mandate to consider ‘‘ the Condition 
of the People.” That mandate will not be exhausted 
until the face of England is changed. 

There is undoubtedly a danger in all this. The 
exhausting, enervating atmosphere of Parliament and 
of London will wear down the sharp energies of 
reform. One can breathe it in every corner of this 
House of Commons—the Imperial Palace in which 
England gathers her legislators and representatives. 


The qualities of this place as a club seem to me to be 
greatly exaggerated. I find a modest comfort, but no 
luxury. The idea prevalent in some quarters of the 
members of Parliament revelling in later Roman 
enjoyment is not entirely true to the facts. The 
arrangements for food and its quality—good enough, 
indeed — are more unostentatious and frugal and 
simple than in any club with which I am acquainted. 
But the whole atmosphere and surroundings are such 
as to blur the sharp vision of poverty and cause the 
cry of the poor to sound faint and far away. It is an 
atmosphere of deference, of obliging and courteous 
officials: with the public, in an attitude of humility, 
perched outside: and an atmosphere set in the heart 
of the most opulent if not the most splendid intense civili- 
sation that the world has ever seen. I can understand 
the force of the demand that each member of Parliament 
should spend at least six months of the year residing 
in a block dwelling or city tenement; understand why 
Mr. Balfour’s sympathies with the poor found with 
this regard their currents turn awry and lose the 
name of action. ‘‘ You hear of our hurt as in a dream,” 
was the plaint from Ireland four hundred years ago, 
‘*and feel not the hurt that vexeth us.” In the midst 
of such a company, and with all the normal, stable, 
magnificent materialism of England lapping round 
the buildings and penetrating into its chambers 
it must be difficult continually to remember a 
Donegal peasant’s cottage, the ruin of South Africa, 
the visions of the forlorn and squalid life helplessly 
enduring at the very heart of Empire. I can under- 
stand the impatience with which such a man as Mr. 
Keir Hardie has year after year confronted the 
one with the other: understand the note of resent- 
ment and bitterness which creeps into his speeches and 
excites some members to indignation. I can understand 
also the former Irish outbreaks as they have appealed 
for the pitiful poverty of the West in a language 
which members cannot even understand. And I can 
understand also something which future ages will 
find it difficult to explain, the astonishing blindness of 
the governing party to the fate which was to fall 
upon them. While destruction was knocking at their 
very doors they were convinced that nothing could 
overthrow their established supremacy. In the country 
house, the society of London, and, above all, the atmo- 
sphere of Parliament, all knowledge of the real world 
and sense of actual values gradually faded away. 
Finally they confronted a nation without the remotest 
understanding of what that nation really felt and 
desired—fixed in a region of delusion and fantasy. 
Edebant et bibebant: emebant et vendebant ; plantabant 
et edificabant: usque in diem qua venit diluvium et 
perdidit omnes. 

Let us determine that the party now in supremacy 
shall understand the meaning of this lesson, and 
understanding do quite otherwise. 

C. F. G. MASTERMAN. 





GULLS AT ST. IVES. 


O cone who delights in wild bird life the principal 
charm of St. Ives is its gull population. Of all 
feathered creatures gulls are the quickest to discover 
food cast accidentally in their way by man. In many 
lands, crows, vultures, and omnivorous feeders gene- 
rally, have learnt to study the movements and doings 
of man for the sake of his leavings ; with gulls the 
habit is universal ; his ‘‘ wide eyes that search the sea”’ 
have discovered that where there is a ship something 
is to be picked up by following it ; and in all lands all 
the world over where there is a plough to cleave the 
soil a crowd of gulls are at the ploughman’s heels. In 
harbours they are always at home, but are specially 
attracted by a fishing town, and it would be hard to 
find one where they make a better appearance than at 
St, Ives on account of their numbers and tameness and 
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to the smallness of the harbour and its picturesque 
appearance. The gulls are of several kinds, the 
most abundant being the two common large species 
of our coasts—the herring gull and lesser black-backed 
gull. When it comes to a general scramble for the 
small fishes and other waste, the small kittiwake, 
common and black-headed gulls, are mere pickers-up 
of unconsidered trifles on the outskirts of the whirl- 
wind of wings, the real fighting area, and their 
guttural cries—that familiar sound to Londoners in 
winter—are drowned in the tempest of hard, piercing, 
and grinding metallic noises emitted by the bigger 
birds. 

All this noise and fury and scurry of wings of 
innumerable white forms, mixed up with boats and busy 
shouting men, comes to be regarded by the people 
concerned as a necessary part of the whole business, 
and the bigger the bird crowd and the louder the 
uproar the better they like it. For their gulls are very 
dear to them. 

One morning when looking on and enjoying the 
noisy scene, I saw one of the smaller boats left unat- 
tended by the men. They had thrown a canvas over 
the fish, but this the gulls soon succeeded in pulling 
aside ; then those overhead converging poured down in 
the form of a white column, and the boat was covered 
with a mass of birds madly fighting for the herrings. 
The men in other boats close by looked on and laughed ; 
by-and-bye they began shouting, but this had no effect, 
and the struggling and feasting went on until the 
master of the boat returned and scared them off. He 
said afterwards that they had devoured half his catch, 
yet the men who had been standing by looking on had 
made no real attempt to save the fish. 

The gulls know their friends very well ; with the 
man in sea boots and oilskins they are tamer than any 
domestic bird ; they will take food from his hands and 
love to settle to rest on the boats and to sit perched 
like swallows on the mast top. They have not the 
same confidence towards strangers and they positively 
dislike small boys. When boys appear they fly away 
to adistance. One evening, the men being out of sight, 
I found three urchins amusing themselves by throwing 
stones at a few small gulls flying about the sand in 
search of scraps. ‘* What would you get,” I asked 
them, ‘‘if one of the men caught you stoning the 
gulis?” ‘*Oh!” cried the biggest ofthe three, draw- 
ing his head down between his shoulders in a most 
expressive way, ‘‘ we'd get our heads well cuffed.” 
‘** Very well,” I said, ‘I’m here in their place to-day.” 
In a moment they dropped their stones and taking to 
their heels vanished in a neighbouring court. 

Yet these same boys in a few years’ time, when 
they will be in the boats too, will have the same feeling 
as the men, and be ready to inflict the severest punish- 
ment on any youngster they may catch throwing a 
pebble at one of their sacred birds ! 

One day I caught sight of a large white gull of an 
unknown species sitting on the water some distance 
from the shore, and was very anxious to see more 
of this bird. Two or three days later I was with 
an artist friend in his studio, which had a window 
looking out on the small cove at the back of the town. 
By-and-bye a wave of the incoming tide threw up a dead 
dogfish about three feet long on the white sand within 
fifty yards of the window. Scarcely was the fish left 
by the retiring water before a big white-winged gull 
dropped down upon it—the very same bird! There 
it remained, trying to tear a hole in the tough 
skin fully five minutes before the returning water 
took the fish away, so that I had a good chance 
of examining it through a binocular. It was con- 
siderably bigger than the herring gull, with a much more 
formidable beak and altogether a bolder appearance, 
and the entire plumage was of a dull chalky white. It 
was a Glaucous gull—the famous Burgomaster of the 
Arctic sea, probably a female in immature plumage. In 





a few moments other gulls dropped down to get a bite 
—three herring and one black-backed gull with some 
smaller gulls, but they were not allowed to taste the 
fish. When one attempted to come near it the white 
gull looked fixedly at him a couple of moments, then 
drawing in its head suddenly tipped its beak up- 
wards—an expressive gull gesture corresponding to 
the snarl of a dog when he is feeding and other dogs 
approach him. It produced a marked effect on the 
other gulls; perhaps the Burgomaster, a rare visitor 
to our seas, was known to them as a great tyrant 
from hearsay. 

Talking of this noble stranger to one of the fisher- 
men, I remarked that if a bird collector happened to be 
about he would certainly have that bird even if com- 
pelled to fire into the whole crowd of gulls to kill it. 
Me Then,” he returned, ‘‘ perhaps our men would kill 

im!” 

The curious point is that this feeling should exist 
and be so strong in a people who have no regard for 
birds generally. The most religious of men, they are 
at the same time the least humane. The gull they 
tell you is the fisherman’s friend; but other sea- 
birds, which he kills without compunction —the gannet, 
for instance—are useful to him in the same way as the 
gull. They also say that the gulls keep the harbour 
sweet and clean ; rather an amusing explanation this, 
probably invented for them by some stranger within their 
gates. The true reason, which they refuse to confess 
in words, is that they cherish an affection for the gulls, 
and, being what they are by race, this feeling has 
acquired the character of a superstition. To injure 
a gull wilfully is to invite disaster. No doubt the 
origin of the feeling is simply the fact that gulls gather 
in vociferous crowds round the boats and in the har- 
bour when the fishing has prospered, and in this way 
become associated in the fisherman’s mind with all 
those agreeable ideas or images and emotions con- 
nected with a good catch — smiles and cheerful 
words of greeting in the home, with food in abun- 
dance, money for the rent and for needed clothes and 
other good things for the little ones. 

From all this it might appear that the gulls at 
St. Ives are having an exceedingly good time, but they 
are not wholly happy—not happy every day, as they 
very soon let me know. The fishermen, like the 
Cornish people generally, are strict Sabbatarians, and 
from Friday night or Saturday morning, when the 
boats come in, they donot go out again until the 
following Monday evening. In a neighbouring fishing 
village the boats are taken out at the stroke of 
twelve on Sunday night. The St. Ives men do not 
like to run it so fine, and the gulls do not 
understand this long break in the fishing. On the 
Saturday, after feeding, they retire to the sea and the 
rocks, where they pass the day very pleasantly, sitting 
with beaks to the wind and digesting a plentiful meal. 
On Sunday morning they congregate in the harbour 
with empty stomachs only to find the boats lying 
empty and idle and all the men away ; they do not like 
it, but they put up with it, and by-and-bye loiter off to 
pick up what they can for themselves, or to wait 
patiently on the sea and the rocks through another 
long twenty-four hours. On Monday morning they 
are very hungry indeed, and come in with stomachs 
that scream for food. They come in their thousands, 
and still nothing for them—the boats lying empty and 
idle, the men still away and no movement in the 
harbour! They cannot and they will not endure 
it. Then begins a tremendous demonstration of 
the unemployed. On my first Monday I was 
roused from slumber before daylight by the uproar. 
It was not now that tempest and tangle of broken, 
squealing and grinding metallic noises emitted by the 
big gulls when they are in numbers fighting over their 
food, it was the loud long wailing call of the bird, in- 
cessantly repeated, a thousand wailing like one, and at 
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intervals the dreary laughter-like chorus of short 
reiterated cries ; then again the insistent wailing calls. 
When it became light they could be seen as a white 
cloud hanging over the harbour, the birds moving 
round and round over the idle boats in a vast continual 
procession, and this went on for about an hour, when, 
finding that nothing came of it all, they went sadly 
away. 

On yet another morning I was awakened before 
daylight, but this was a happy occasion, the boats 
having come in during the small hours laden with the 
biggest catch of the season. The noise of the birds 
made me get up and dress in a hurry to go and find 
out what it was all about. For an hour and a half I 
stood at the end of the little stone pier watching the 
cloud and whirlwind of vociferous birds, and should 
have remained longer but for a singular accident—a 
little gull tragedy—which brought a sudden end to the 
feast. The men in fifty boats while occupied in dis- 
engaging the fish from the nets were continually throw- 
ing the small useless fishes away, and these, falling all 
round in the water, brought down a perpetual rush and 
rain of gulls from overhead; everywhere they were 
frantically struggling on the water, while every bird 
rising with a fishin his beak was swooped upon and 
chased by others. Now one of the excited birds while 
rushing down by chance struck a rope or spar and fell 
into the water at the side of a boat, about forty yards 
from where I was standing. It was a herring-gull in 
mature plumage, and its wing was broken. The bird 
could not understand this ; it made frantic efforts to 
rise, but the whole force exerted being in one wing 
merely caused it to spin rapidly round and round. 
These struggles eventually caused the shattered bone 
to break through the skin; the blood began to flow 
and redden the plumage on one side. This was again 
and again washed off in the succeeding struggles to rise, 
but every time a pause came the feathers were reddened 
afresh. At lengththe poor thing became convinced that it 
could no longer fly, that it could only swim, and at once 
ceasing to struggle it swam away from the boats and 
out towards the open bay. Hardly had it gone a 
dozen yards before some of the gulls flying near 
observed it for the first time, and dropping to within 
three or four yards of the surface hovered over it. 
Then a strange thing happened. Instantly, as if a 
shot had been fired to silence them, the uproar in the 
harbour ceased ; the hundreds of gulls fighting on the 
water rose up simultaneously to join the cloud of birds 
above, and the whole concourse moved silently away 
in one direction forming a dense crowd above the 
wounded bird. In this formation, suspended over and 
moving with him, they travelled slowly out into the 
middle of the bay. 

The silence and stillness in the harbour seemed 
strange after that tempest of noise and motion, for not 
a bird had remained behind, nor did one return for 
at least halt an hour ; then in small companies they 
began to struggle back to resume the interrupted 


feast. W. H. Hupson. 





A COLLEGE FOR WORKMEN. 


N his book upon the Government of England, which was 
published in 1904, Mr. Sidney Low quoted the fact 
that about a quarter of the House of Commons had been 
educated at Eton and Harrow as a sign of the predomin- 
ance of an aristocratic class in a popularly-elected chamber. 
With the appearance in public life of a Labour Party we 
have seen for the first time the departure on any large scale 
from that unwritten rule of the British Constitution which 
has declared hitherto that the man who is rich enougl. to 
enter the House of Commons is rich enough to have been 
a member of one or other of our old Universities. Doubt- 
less those Universities are busily considering how best to 
permeate this new force. But they move slowly; and in 





the meantime the Labour Party is likely to grow in stature. 
Will it grow also in wisdom and knowledge? How and 
where will its younger recruits obtain their education? 
The most successful attempt yet made to provide the 
working classes with at least the groundwork of University 
culture is to be found in Ruskin College. Though it has 
been in existence for not more than six years, some 240 
students have passed through it, staying, in most 
cases, for mot less than a year. During 1906 
some thirty-five students will be in residence. In its 
management and method of life it bears no resemblance 
to the old collegiate foundations of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. It is much more on the lines of a residential 
training college for school teachers, or one of the halls 
which have sprung up round the young Universities of 
Manchester and Birmingham, and develop a spirit of 
mutual help and criticism, without laying any heavy bur- 
den of expense upon the students. Most of the house- 
work is done by the residents themselves, and a fee of 
£52 covers the expenses of board, lodging, and tuition 
for the forty-eight weeks during which the college is open. 
Its government is in the hands of a council, composed 
partly of men such as Mr. Barnes and Mr. Bowerman, who 
are well known in the trade union world as the secretaries 
of two large societies, and to the outside public as members 
of the Labour group in the House of Commons, partly of 
distinguished Oxford men, and others interested in the 
spread of higher education. The co-operation of these 
two elements is essential to the success of the college. 
Many weu-meaning efforts to develop popular culture have 
been unsuccessful in the past, because their originators 
ignored differences of sentiment, environment, and early 
education. An example is the failure of the University 
extension movement to reach the industrial classes, and its 
success among the wives and daughters of University men. 
The presence of representative workmen upon the govern- 
ing body of Ruskin keeps it in sympathy with working- 
class opimion, and saves it from applying stereotyped 
academic methods to men who are not prepared for them. 
The teaching given by Ruskin College is two-fold. 
There are the correspondence classes, through which the 
college is brought into touch with men and women in many 
different parts of England. To those who have finished 
at fourteen their only systematic education guidance in 
the choice of books and friendly criticism may be an 
mestimable boon. The intercourse established through 
essays and letters with some six thousand students acts 
as a net for catching ability, and enables the college 
authorities to form an idea of those who would benefit 
most by a year's residence. The education given in the 
college itself has naturally to adapt itself very closely to 
the capacities and desires of individual students. Any- 
thing like a rigid University Course is impossible. Political 
science, economic history and theory, and certain parts 
of modern philosophy are among the subjects taught. 
The value to workmen of a year’s study of one 
of such subjects under quite impartial guidance is 
not to be measured by the number of books which 
they read, or the fluency which they may attain 
in exposition. The discovery, which a really catholic 
university brings to most students, that they Lave hitherto 
been clinging to a particular set of phrases and repeating 
a particular dialect under the impression that it was the 
natural language of all reasonable men, is one that comes 
almost as an inner revolution to men whose mental 
horizon is limited by outward circumstances to a much 
greater degree than it is among the leisured classes. Any- 
one who has ever attended a working-man’s club or the 
branch meetings of a trade union is aware of the extent to 
which economics is the “ shop” of the industrial classes— 
at least in London—and of the extraordinary influence 
which one or two books exercise upon their minds. Mar’s 
Capital is a case in point which occurs to the writer. The 
opportunity of analysing economic conceptions without 
heat, and of receiving instruction from men who are quite 
impartial, or whose unconscious bias, if they have one, 1s in 
exactly the opposite direction to that of their hearers, is 
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difficult to obtain, and is obtained at Ruskin College. “I 
have learned much at the College,” writes a pattern-maker, 
“not least among which is how very little I know.” 

The support which has been given to the college by 
men who have not much money to spare for the luxuries 
of life marks a salutary change of standpoint. “What 
good will it do me? I can get my £2 a week wherever 
I go,” is still sometimes the answer given to anyone who 
urges upon workmen the claims of a humane education. 
And it must be confessed that they have not been alto- 
gether to blame for their indifference. There have 
always been plenty of people ready to preach the advan- 
tages of better technical instruction. The most en- 
lightened employers are doing all they can to encourage 
it. Mechanics, whose industrial status is determined by 
the possession of exceptional skill, are anxious that their 
children should avail themselves of the opportunities for 
professional instruction given by polytechnics. And so 
humane education tends to be squeezed out. Men talk 
as though technical training were an alternative to it, 
instead of being its supplement ; and our older Universi- 
ties acquiesce without any protest in this point of view, 
though they have for centuries educated men for the two 
most highly technical professions in the world— 
medicine and the law. Ruskin College marks a 
definite advance from this position. Workmen have at 
length realised that the best investment of their capital 
which they can make is in providing an adequate intel- 
lectual equipment for those at any rate among them who 
are likely to be influential in the future. Though the 
college has been in existence only six years, an old 
student, Mr. Macpherson, of the Steel Smelter’s Society, 
was successful at the last election. Among those in resi- 
dence in 1905 were seven engineers, four miners, two 
cotton-spinners, a compositor, a chain-maker, and work- 
men engaged in other industries. These men will return, 
as their predecessors have returned, to work in the shops, 
possibly to hold office in the societies to which they 
belong. It has too often happened in the past that indi- 
vidual workmen who have obtained a University educa- 
tion have been separated by it from their own people. 
Though one may rejoice that exceptional ability should 
develop amid congenial surroundings, the last thing to be 
desired would be a drain of the ablest of the industrial 
classes into school-mastering or the Civil Service. 
If that were destined always to be the outcome of a 
University education, the industrial world would want 
none of it. A cloistered culture that cannot be put in 
circulation is of very doubtful benefit, and though there 
must always be men who specialise in the work of carry- 
ing forward knowledge, a distinctively cultured class, like 
a distinctively political class, is an anachronism. More- 
over, the best brains among workmen are needed 
elsewhere. What comes home to the ordinary man, 
woman, and child in a modern city far more keenly 
than the high matters which Parliament handles is the 
kLum-drum, everyday administration of minor authorities, 
of county councils, and borough councils, and guardians, 
of trade unions and co-operative societies ; and when the 
Railways’ Servants make a grant to the Building Fund of 
Ruskin College, or the Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
raises levies from its 98,000 members, as it has done in the 
last three years, in order to give ten among them a year at 
the college, they are not only putting in the hands of in- 
dividuals a key to the treasures of literature and history, 
but are taking a very practical step towards raising the 
character of many men who have no opportunity of ob- 
taining culture for themselves. 

How rare such opportunities are is not always 
realised. In the dreadful gap between the elementary 
school and the awakening of a desire for knowledge, the 
very groundwork of education sometimes disappears. There 
is the difficulty of money. Private generosity has 
endowed some scholarships at the college. Work- 
ing-class organisations are endowing others. But their 


number is still lamentably small, and one is tempted 
to wish that some of the £45,000 odd spent by Oxford 


colleges on giving scholarships which are not conditional 
on the absence of private means in the winner, might be 
used to educate men who cannot possibly obtain education 
without assistance. Ruskin College is never likely to be 
troubled by men who do not mean business. The students 
chosen for support by trade unions are naturally men who 
have belonged for five or six years to their society, and it 
requires uncommon initiative for a man of twenty-eight or 
thirty to leave his trade for twelve months, with the chance 
of not getting back into industrial life at the end of them. 
But these difficulties are gradually being overcome, and 
though Ruskin College can never by itself be adequate to 
supplying the increasing demand for humane teaching 
among men whose income will not allow them to go to 
Oxford or Cambridge, it is in the proud position of having 
been the first institution to bring the working classes into 
touch with University life. 


PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 
LonDON, THURSDAY. 

FIND the new Parliament an interesting study. It 
is not only a very different Chamber from the old, 
it is unlike any Parliament that has ever sat at West- 
minster. To begin with, there is practically but one 
party init. It is Radical right through; and the only 
difficulty I see for the Government is that with all the 
will in the world it may not be able to keep pace with 
its impatient spirit. There is no Tory Party worth 
mentioning, and I am struck with the way in which 
even the insignificant and deeply depressed following 
behind Mr. Chamberlain shows signs of fresh fissi- 
parous tendencies. The yeast of new ideas is working 
in the Ulster democracy, and last night Mr. Sloan 
openly repudiated Colonel Saunderson’s leadership. 
The Free Traders murmur and talk of further 
secession. Mr. Austin Taylor, their ablest mem- 
ber, is already gone, one or two others may follow, 
or there may be a movement of marked 
separation from Toryism, now formally identified with 
Protection. Nor are the Balfourites pleased with the 
surrender to Mr. Chamberlain. They think it gratui- 
tous weakness. Old Toryism, again, dislikes the semi- 
Radical line towards Liberal Bills adopted by the 
deputy leader, who, I am told, wrung this position 
from Mr. Balfour as part of the bargain which closed 
with the correspondence. Mr. Chamberlain cannot by 
nature play the part of crusted Conservatism in a 
House completely dominated by the ideas of his own 
middle age. The Church Party is alarmed at the pro- 
spect of weak or divided counsels on education. The 
propertied interests fear a leaning to Socialism or 
Labourism. Personally I think the Chamberlain 
leadership has been rather skilful for so hopeless a 
position, though it wants strength and physical energy. 

But it is not popular or even possible. 

+ 7 + * * 

I doubt whether Mr. Balfour will greatly mend 
matters. His declinein prestige is enormous, and the 
weak, cloudy, irritable, even ill-tempered speeches in the 
City do not help him. He comes back to a party com- 
pletely disillusioned about his personality, and with 
none of the elements that contributed to his fleeting 
and much-abused power. The old House was cynical 
and lazy; in its fatigued, listless atmosphere Mr. 
Balfour’s ingeniously worthless intelligence worked 
with much comfort. It was aristocratic in tone, 
without enthusiasm, without ideas. Now all is 
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changed. The new House thinks of nothing but 
reform ; the Labour members and the Radicals are 
largely united; the Ministerial benches are packed 
with eager, serious men, full of faith and energy, 
determined to do something for the people who sent 
them there, very loyal to the Government, but with a 
good leaven of independence. Mr. Balfour may set 
up again in his old business as a sophist; but he 
will find few customers. The entire bent of Parlia- 
ment is away from him; occasionally he may put a 
logical dilemma with some force, but he might just as 
well have retired from Parliament after his defeat for 
all the substantial influence he is likely to have on its 
work. 
* * * * * 

The Labour Party contains, I think, very sound 
Parliamentary material. I always admire Mr. 
Hardie’s ability and seriousness ; but I did not think 
his opening speech fortunate, and, in point of fact, its 
spirit has not dictated the practical policy of the group. 
This was more evident in Mr. Barnes’s exposition of 
the case for old age pensions, which, by its force and 
moderation of temper, at once awoke a powerful note 
of sympathy on the Liberal benches, and has, I think, 
materially advanced this problem. The same may be 
said of Ireland. The Irish tactics, at once spirited and 
wise, have already set up thoroughly harmonious 
relations between Parliamentary Nationalism and the 
Liberal rank and file, relations to which Mr. Bryce’s 
remarkable oration on Wednesday night have greatly 
contributed. If Toryism continues to weaken, there is 
an equally marked tendency to the consolidation of 
Liberalism and the building up of an unequalled 
force for progressive legislation. The Govern- 
ment, too, is doing well. The Cabinet has 
surmounted its opening difficulties concerning the 
South African Constitution. They were not inconsi- 
derable. But firmness has proved to be a very good 
solvent of them. Radicalism is, of course, the most 
powerful force in the party, and on that fact the 


present combination rests. 
* = = * ¥* * 


On education we are, I think, drifting to a very 
extended experiment in undenominationalism. It is 
clear that a strong Church Party favour it, fearing the 
alternative of a powerful High Church incursien into 
the national schools, though, curiously enough, the 
more logical and powerful minds in Dissent edge away 
from it. I foresee the great logical difficulty of abolishing 
tests for teachers with one hand, and, on the other, 
prescribing a common form of Christian teaching 
to be taught in all schools, provided and 
non-provided. But I suppose the Government are 
aware of the notable drift towards Cowper-Templeism, 
and they see in it the best Parliamentary solution of the 
difficulty. No doubt they can carry a bill framed on 
such lines, coupled with facilities for dogmatic instruc- 
tion at the opening hour, say from 9 to 9.45. Many 
of us doubt whether the path of finality lies there, and 
think that Dr. Clifford’s and Dr. Rogers’s solution is 
nearer the true statesmanship of the problem. But I 
see no force strong enough to outweigh the conser- 
vative instincts on which probably the authors of the 
bill will rely. 

* * * * * 

The Chinese labour question has been the stiffest 

fence that the Cabinet has faced, and they have, I think, 





taken it successfully. There was, undoubtedly, a 
moment when it seemed that the Government were not, 
as a whole, in line with their party. As a whole, I 
think the Ministerialists were inclined to support the 
policy of repatriation, or, rather, they desired that the 
Government should take on themselves the main burden 
of bringing the system to an end. This end has 
I think been attained, though not by way of imme- 
diate repatriation of the entire body of labourers. 
That, of course, is not practicable. But it is practi- 
cable to say that the coolies shall not any longer be 
engaged on servile conditions, and this undoubtedly 
will be the line taken when the new Government is 
equipped. This in itself settles the question. No one 
in South Africa, Dutch or English, is prepared to 
allow a Chinese settlement in the Transvaal. Noone 
will vote for the Chinese under such conditions. The 
mineowners must bow to a decision which is demanded 
by the British people much more than by the Govern- 
ment, and what is equally important, Lord Selborne 


must bow to it or be replaced by someone who will. 
* * * * * 


I believe that the Equalisation of London Rates 
Bill will take the form of Sir Henry Fowler’s earlier 
measure. That is to say, it will equalise to the extent 
of a further sixpenny rate. It may be the preliminary 
of a change in the form of London poor law adminis- 


tration. 
* * * * * 


I am told that Mr. Balfour was anxious to confine 
his adherence to a general tariff to a declaration that 
it ‘*might” be adopted. Mr. Chamberlain, however, 
pressed for ‘‘ should ’—and got it. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
“REMEMBER 1880.” 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1r,—Mr. Graham Wallas’s article is a timely reminder 
of the serious responsibility which attaches to so huge a 
majority as that placed at the disposal of the Government. 
For the Premier and his colleagues to waste so splendid an 
opportunity would be a political crime. They have a man- 
date to be bold and thorough. At the same time, it would 
be foolish to expect that the Liberal programme can be ex- 
hausted during the life of this Parliament. The country 
does not expect Ministers to run the legislative machine at 
break-neck speed; it is quality rather than quantity it de- 
mands. My short experience in law-making convinces me 
that under the most perfect system it is a difficult business, 
and that it is a mercy so much of a man’s life is not depen- 
dent on laws at all. 

That there is a good deal of slipshod legislative work in 
the House of Commons is too obvious to need proof. A 
conspicuous example is that of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. It has been the despair of the judges, and some 
of the decisions have been really humorous. But the fault 
was not merely a matter of drafting but of policy. The 
promise was a measure to cover all accidents to every work- 
man. It was because the Tory Government sought to 
escape from its fulfilment that much of the mischief arose. 
Measures are too often shaped by political or parliamentary 
considerations, instead of being treated on their merits. 
This evil would not be touched by Mr. Wallas’s proposals. 
The Cabinet can alone decide these things. It is, unfortu- 
nately, not what the necessities of the case require but 
what can be got through both Houses. Thus it seems to 
me that whether the Liberal Party gives a good or bad ac- 
count of itself will not depend to any material extent upon 
the expert assistance the Cabinet — obtain from outside 
in drafting their measures. It is rather a question of the 
thoroughness of their Liberalism and the quality of their 
courage. The success or failure of the Government will not 
be decided by whether a score or two private members are 
kept busy at their desks or idling in the smoke-room. If 
our leaders were to fail us, it would not be on account of 
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their lack of knowledge but because they did not possess 
real enthusiasm for retorm, or from some other cause, apart 
from the construction of measures. The calling in of out- 
side help may be good, but it is what the Cabinet does at an 
earlier stage which will determine the fortunes of the party. 

Again, it would, in my opinion, be a mistake to adopt 
any method which would reduce in the least degree the ex- 
clusive responsibility of the Cabinet. Mr. Wallas, it is 
true, does not desire to do this, but the effect of his pro- 
posal, unless it was carried out in a purely informal manner 
—practically what is now often done—might easily involve 
this risk. Even now we all know the undue use which is 
often made of reports of Royal Commissions, the Agricul- 
tural Rating Act being a case in point. Thus two or three 
experts who had been called in to assist might be used in 
un undesirable waw to get through a measure which was but 
a feeble expression of the principle for which it stood. It 
is quite possible to make too much of the mere specialist 
in legislative work. The mischievous Tory Education Acts 
bear the mark of certain bureaucrats, who are supposed to 
have been called in for their advice. 

By all means let the members of the Cabinet think out 
their plans in advance and seek information from all sources, 
including the experts. But I cannot subscribe to the view 
that the future of either the Liberal Party or the great 
causes it represents will depend to any material degree upon 
mere organisation. That, of course, is important, but the 
primary factor in the success of the Government is a far 
deeper one. It is to mistake an effect for a cause to argue 
as though the fate of the Liberal Party depended on a par- 
ticular method. We must let our leaders know that failure 
is only possible through their own lack of Liberalism or 
want of pluck and grit. Fortunately, the statesman who 
leads the party has won the confidence of the country and 
his colleagues just because he possesses these qualities in a 
supreme degree, and his Government is made up of a number 
of the staunchest Radicals in Parliament. To assist such a 
Ministry will be a pleasing task to the private member, and 
the expert will get his chance on the different committees 
which are in existence during the session. With a Govern- 
ment which means business, these opportunities will be in- 
creased, and the Departmental Committee method of in- 
quiry might be extended so as to find more scope for the 
work of the sort of member which Mr. Wallas is so anxious 
to save from demoralising idleness. With so many of the 
experts on the Tory side swept away in the deluge, ours are 
not likely to be without their chance. There will be in- 
numerable outlets for their energies, and they cannot but 
leave their mark on legislation. But it is rather the measures 
the Cabinet decide to tackle than the drafting of them which 
will make or mar the reputation of the Government of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman.—Yours, etc., 

F. MADDISON. 


SMALL HOLDINGS. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Among the many good grounds for satisfaction 
with the Government not the least is the presence of Earl 
Carrington at the Board of Agriculture. He is a long way 
ahead of any of the large landowners in his advocacy of 
small holdings, and, as he has just told us, he has for years 
past consistently used his position at the head of a great 
landed estate to encourage and increase the numbers of 
small holders, with very great advantage to the men so 
fortunate as to be his tenants, as well as to the community 
which has profited by the increased prosperity which small 
holdings assure to the districts in which they are estab- 
lished. 

Mr. R. Winfrey, M.P., who has been appointed a 
Private Secretary to Lord Carrington, has long been known 
as a most resolute and able upholder of the claims of the 
working classes to small holdings. In conjunction with 
Lord Carrington and others, Mr. Winfrey has established 
a unique system of small holdings in Lincolnshire and 
Norfolk, and the men who have benefited by his efforts 
have rightly placed him in Parliament, where he is now in 
a position to greatly influence for good the further increase 
of small holdings. 

The public is looking with well-grounded confidence 
to the Government and Earl Carrington to open the way to 
a large increase in the number of small holdings, but it 
must not be taken for granted that it will be easy to bring 
about a very rapid increase in the number of small holders, 
unless special arrangements in various directions are 
started without delay. 

For a good many years I have endeavoured to make 
myself acquainted with the development of small holdings, 
whether in and privately owned or under the control of 


county councils or parish councils, and it is by no means 
satisfactory to consider how very little progress has been 
made upon a path which, presumably, it was the wish of 
Parliament should be reasonably clear of difficulty. 

I recently was informed by the chairman of the Small 
Holdings Committee of an important county council, that 
the committee had been duly appointed as required by 
Parliament, but for years it had never met! In this par- 
ticular county the county council is authorised under the 
present Small Holdings Act to borrow money and purchase 
land for small holdings to let or resell to suitable applicants 
to the amount of £12,000 per annum, this being the amount 
of a 1d. rate per annum, which is the sum Parliament has 
sanctioned for the purpose of buying land by the county 
councils under the Small Holdings Act. 

At the very moment this statement was made to me, 
the men of the district were urging me to show them what 
steps could be taken to enable them to acquire land, and 
it is at once apparent that for fifteen years past, at least, 
an outlay of over £10,000 per annum might have been made 
by this county council, and from 500 to 1,000 acres per 
year might have been acquired and thousands of families 
established in comfort. Two other members of the county 
council in question told me that they did not know any- 
thing at all of the Small Holdings Act! 

It is little to be wondered at that throughout England 
at the present time there are not above 600 or 700 acres 
of land on which County Council Small Holdings are 
established—the principal portions being in Worcestershire 
and Lincolnshire where the results are very ree 

It is the same with the Parish Councils Act. There 
are in that Act powers for the councils to hire land volun- 
tarily without limit of area. In Worcestershire again, 
chiefly, and in a few other districts under 2,000 acres have 
been hired by parish councils and relet as small holdings 
with good results. But, on the whole, these provisions 
have remained a dead letter. 

What is everybody’s business is nobodys, and the coun- 
tryman who desires, and can make good use of a small 
holding is practically uninformed and. helpless to avail 
himself of what the law has said he may be supplied with. 

All of this points to the immediate necessity for spread- 
ing the information by every means available. Brief 
statements of the steps to be taken to acquire land for 
small holdings should be dispayed in all rural post offices ; 
and all county councils and parish councils should 
periodically asked what means have been adopted under 
their direction to make known the Acts of Parliament re- 
latine to small holdings. 

At the same time, after inquiry for suitable persons for 
such work, the name of some one should be given to whom 
those wanting small holdings under existing Acts should 
apply, and it should be his business to pilot the applicants 
through the technicalities laid down by Parliament. 

These persons should be appointed with a view to their 
sympathy with and knowledge, both of small holdings and 
the class of men likely to make them successful, on the 
lines of the samewhat similar appointment of the present 
correspondents of the Board of Agriculture, but not the 
same men. Ere long we may hope to see the great trades 
unions and labour organisations taking up the needs of the 
rural labourer and making his cause their own, when, doubt- 
less, further active agencies for supplying aid to men want- 
ing land will be available. 

It has been suggested that an official board in London, 
whose special business would be to take charge of the ques- 
tion of small holdings, should be created. This would be 
of great value if it could be made certain that, unlike some 
other “boards”—the Charity Commissioners, the Local 
Government Board, and divers others that could be named 
—it would really devote its energies to the forwarding, and 
not the baffling of the desires of men wanting land. Of 
one thing there is overwhelming evidence, that very few 
people know of the powers for creating small holdings 
which already exist, and that it is the duty of the Central 
Government to take immediate steps to see that this in- 
formation is as widely spread as possible. There could be 
no more useful and valuable work for political associations, 
Liberal and Conservative alike, than to spread the informa- 
tion I have indicated. The Small Holdings Act was passed 
by a Tory Government and the Parish Councils Act by a 
Liberal Government. It is clearly right that instant atten- 


tion should be called to what is now practicable, and I trust 
your columns may afford the welcome means of this being 
done, whilst we await with confidence the comprehensive 
legislation dealing with small holdings and the land, which 
has been promised by the Government.—Yours, etc., 
IMPEY. 
Northfield, Worcestershire, February 20, 1906. 
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LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 


THE FOURTH PARTY.* 


HIS is a rather disappointing book That it 
should have appeared simultaneously with Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s brilliant and powerful biography 
of his father is not the fault of Mr. Harold Gorst. 
One has as much superseded the other as Mr. Morley’s 
Life of Gladstone superseded mine. Still, it might have 
been thought that Mr, Gorst’s peculiar advantages 
would enable him to throw some new light upon 
a picturesque if not very important episode in the 
history of the House of Commons. So far as I can see, 
it has thrown very little indeed. It does not even 
explain why the author’s father, one of the best 
speakers who ever sat in Parliament, was kept out of 
the Cabinet, as Burke and Sheridan had been kept out 
of it before him. Mr. Gorst is a clever man, and he 
has told his story well enough, though somehow, per- 
haps from want of experience, he often misses the 
bull’s-eye. But four-fifths of his volume are occupied 
with the contents of old newspapers, and half of the 
other fifth will be found in Mr. Churchill’s book. It 
only remains for Sir Drummond Wolff to favour us 
with his version of the facts, and for Mr. Balfour to 
deny the existence of the Fourth Party, as he denies 
the existence of Free Trade. 

I do not, however, wish anyone to think for a 
moment that Mr. Gorst’s pages are unreadable. On 
the contrary, though he leaves the truth pretty much 
as he found it, he writes in an agreeable, good- 
humoured, vivacious way which carries one along 
without difficulty from beginning to end. If his nar- 
rative does not reflect much credit upon anybody con- 
cerned, except Sir Stafford Northcote, it exhibits the 
performances, some might say the antics, of three 
remarkably adroit and agile comedians. Mr. Balfour 
flits through it like a shadow. Until he took the Irish 
Office in 1887 he was an unknown force in politics 
Lord Randolph Churchill, Sir Drummond Wolff, and 
Mr. Gorst were the most formidable antagonists of 
Gladstone’s Government in the House of Commons 
from 1880 to 1885. Sir John Gorst, who does not seem 
to have read his son’s story with much care, begins his 
preface by saying, ‘‘I have always scrupulously ab- 
stained from any public expression of opinion on the 
political events in the Tory Party, in which I was per- 
sonally concerned, which followed upon the death of 
Lord Beaconsfield.” Mr. Harold Gorst has elaborately 
explained how the Fourth Party was made in the 
session before Lord Beaconsfield died and with what 
tavour Lord Beaconsfield looked upon it. Indeed, Sir 
John has forgotten his own letters. He wrote himself 
to Lord Randolph, after spending two days at 
Hughenden, in November, 1880, ‘‘ We need not be too 
scrupulous about obeying our leader.” These words pur- 
port to give Lord Beaconsfield’s own opinion and 
are difficult to reconcile with ordinary ideas 
of personal honour. But at any rate they 





* THe FourtH Party. By Harold E. Gorst. With a 
meg by Sir John Gorst. London; Smith, Elder, aud Co. 
s. 6d. net. 


prove, it they are correct, that Lord Beaconsfield knew 
all about the Fourth Party and entirely approved of it. 
It was a strange combination, or, as Mr. Gorst says 
in his peculiar English, ‘‘combine.” For pure, un- 
adulterated, unredeemed cynicism there has never been 
anything approaching it in public life. Mr. Churchill 
is an artist who knows how to make an effective use 
of conventional drapery. Mr. Gorst has the ruthless 
simplicity of a policeman in the witness-box or a pro- 
secuting counsel at the Old Bailey. He does not beat 
about the bush nor call a spade an agricultural imple- 
ment. He lets us see the Fourth Party as they were 
and hear them as they talked, until we begin to feel 
that decency is more essential than morality and hypo- 
crisy a positive virtue. 

Never once did these three worthies, to whom 
only Louis Stevenson could have done justice, spare 
a moment or give a thought to the welfare of the 
nation or the interest of the public. That the Con- 
servative Party had, or ought to have, any principle 
of any kind was in their eyes mere cant and humbug. 
They would. have called it “ goaty,” meaning that it 
was like Northcote, whom they styled ‘‘the goat.” 
Their objects were to embarrass the Government, to 
worry the leaders of the Opposition, and to enjoy life. 
They had not the slightest prejudice against Gladstone. 
On the contrary, they admired him, and would like to 
have had him. They set traps for him, some of which 
he instinctively avoided, while into others he charac- 
teristically fell. They played upon his powers of con- 
temporaneous exposition, and made him help to 
obstruct his own bills. He treated them with a dig- 
nified courtesy and urbanity which they felt while they 
abused it. The House of Commons was their play- 
ground, and they exhausted its capacities of furnishing 
sport. Foreign affairs were never so delicate and 
critical that the Fourth Party shrank from using 
them in their game. Mr. Harold Gorst is their 
appropriate historian. ‘‘ Before Bradlaugh was re- 
turned to Parliament,” he writes, ‘‘ scores of Atheists 
had quietly taken the oath and sat in the House 
of Commons. It never occurred to anybody to 
dispute their right to do so ; and the unbelievers them- 
selves looked, very sensibly, upon the swearing-in of 
members as a painless and necessary ceremonial, to 
which no ghost of an objection need be raised.” Else- 
where he says, with equal flippancy, ‘‘ the credit (sic) 
for the endless dispute into which the affair subsequently 
developed was entirely theirs.” If the simple, pious 
souls who had so little faith in the Providence of God 
as to believe that the presence of an Atheist in the 
House of Commons could affect the destinies of the 
country had been vouchsafed a glimpse of the Fourth 
Party calculating the political value of Theism and 
the possible revolt of the “ Non-cons.,” they would 
have felt that there might be an attitude compared with 
which Atheism itself was religious. Gladstone did 
once see something of the kind. At least, he heard 
a phrase which profoundly shocked him and need 
not be repeated here. It is, I believe, to that phrase 
we owe the magnificent oration in which*the Theism 
of Lucretius and the creed of the modern 
Agnostic are examined and compared. The Fourth 
Party, to do them justice, bore no malice against 
Bradlaugh. If the Government had tried to shut him 
out they would have supported him. They opposed 
him because the Government tried to let himin. They 
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never forgave Lord Coleridge for saying from the Bench 
that persecution was a very easy form of virtue. That 
simple sentence pierced their shield of triple brass. 

About the policy of the Fourth Party it would be 
waste of time toargue. They had no policy, except 
that it was the business of an Opposition to oppose. 
Their conduct would have been thought to betray their 
origin if they had been working men. Sir Stafford 
Northcote, a gentleman if ever there was one, suggested 
to Mr. Gorst that he and his friends should ‘‘ take 
their places in the main body.” 

‘*The next day Mr. Gorst (it is his son who 
writes) was seized with a brilliant inspiration. Sir 
Stafford Northcote sat on the Front Opposition Bench, 
between Mr. W. H. Smith and Sir Richard Cross— 
‘ Marshall and Snelgrove,’ as they were nicknamed by 
the Fourth Party. Whenever an emergency arose, he 
was accustomed to turn to his two neighbours for 
advice, and whatever they told him to do he obediently 
carried out. Sagacious and experienced as he was, he 
never had the courage to act upon his own independent 
judgment. Mr. Gorst’s suggestion to his colleagues 
was that they should follow up their leader’s recom- 
mendation to take their places in the main body by 
sitting immediately behind him. Then, when Sir 
Stafford attempted to consult with his habitual ad- 
visers, two members of the Fourth Party could thrust 
their heads effectively between him and Sir Richard 
Cross and Mr. Smith.” 

When Mr. Balfour was asked what he thought of 
this proposal, he said that his legs were too long. 
Mr. Harold Gorst, who perceives that the ostensible 
reason was not the real one, imagines that Mr. Balfour 
did not wish to strengthen Sir Stafford’s position. 
The rudimentary principles of civilised life never seem 
to come within the purview of this candid, almost 
too candid, historian. The word “hooligan” was not 
invented in those days. But the type existed for 
which it stands. 

When he goes beyond the sphere of the Fourth 
Party Mr. Harold Gorst is apt to lose his way. The 
notion that ‘* boycotting was instituted in response to 
a careless hint thrown out by Parnell” is almost as 
though one should say that the Corn Laws were re- 
pealed in response to a careless hint thrown out by 
Cobden. So long, however, as Mr. Gorst sticks to his 
subject, he is accurate, vivid, and transparently frank. 
It is not for others to feel scruples about his father’s 
character which he does not feel himself. Sir John 
Gorst enjoys a high and just reputation as a sincere 
philanthropist. He has sacrificed a safe seatin Parlia- 
ment to his honest belief in Free Trade and his manly 
zeal for the welfare of the young. Early in life he 
displayed great courage, and incurred much unpopu- 
larity by defending the rights of the Maoris against 
the Government of New Zealand. But, while he was 
a member of the Fourth Party, his public spirit seems 
to have been in abeyance, and he lived chiefly for 
purposes of faction. There was, however, faction 
within the narrow limits of the Fourth Party itself, 
and Sir John Gorst was at last sacrificed to a quarrel. 
Plato says that bad men would be a serious danger to 
the State if they could trust each other. The Fourth 


Party, though not bad men, were bad citizens, and 
might have done more mischief if they had been more 
confiding. Sometimes they fell out over trifles, as, 
for instance, when they could not agree whether to 





move that Forster’s Coercion Bill should be passed 
for one year only. The final rupture which led to Sir 
John Gorst’s permanent exclusion from the Cabinet 
happened in 1884, when Lord Randolph Churchill and 
Sir Drummond Wolff, without his knowledge, effected 
a reconciliation with Lord Salisbury. Although Sir 
John Gorst was Solicitor-General in Lord Salisbury’s 
first Administration, he held onlya subordinate office 
in the second. Mr. Harold Gorst’s account of this 
transaction is so astounding that I give it in his own 
words : 

** It was only through Lord Randolph’s powerful 
patronage that he received the Solicitor-Generalship ; 
and when that patronage was withdrawn at the forma- 
tion of the second Salisbury Administration in 1886, 
the offer of the same post was only renewed condition- 
ally on Mr. (stc) Gorst retiring from politics when the 
first Judgeship became vacant.” 

If so scandalous a bargain was actually proposed, 
the Lord Chancellor must have been a party to it. 
Lord Halsbury has been accused, not without reason, 
of believing in the peculiar fitness of his personal 
friends for judicial office. But it seems incredible that 
he should have allowed the High Court of Justice 
tobe degraded by using it as a convenient receptacle 
for an obnoxious colleague. 

HERBERT PAUL. 











THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE KINGSHIP. 
LECTURES ON THE EARLY HIstory OF THE KINGSHIP. By 
J. G. Frazer. London: Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 

Dr. FRAZER has wisely published separately his lectures 
o1 the arly history of the Kingship, although he intends 
to incorporate the evidence in a third edition of the 
Golden Bough. It is good that some of the fruit of that 
magical tree should find its way to every table—and here 
we have a choice selection, which many readers will find 
none the less enjoyable because it is a mere plateful and 
not the whole harvest. With all his accustomed grace 
of diction, dry humour, and vast learning, Dr. Frazer 
analyses the “divinity that doth hedge a king” into its 
component parts. The king is presented to us at the 
first page in his primitive undress as chief magician 
of his tribe. But that the eyes of the modest 
may not be averted from this shocking spectacle, 
another picture swiftly takes its place; the showman 
realises that “without some knowledge of those general 
forms of superstition, of which this aspect of the king- 
ship is a particular expression,” the sight of the emperor 
in these “new clothes” may be too dazzling. The next 
picture carries us whither in Dr. Frazer’s company we 
must always expect to be carried—to the Lake Nemi, to 
the King of the Wood, and the priest of Diana’s sanctuary. 
The chaste Diana, whose feast of August 13 was taken 
over by the Christian Church and became the festival 
of the Assumption on the 15th, found at Nemi a consort 
Virbius, whose part is now conceived by Dr. Frazer as 
all-important in the history of the sanctuary, following 
here a fresh lead, which was overlooked in his earlier 
work. If the reader, having reached this point in the 
romance, should “ peep at the end” he will understand 
better the construction of a tale in which the principal 
figures soon fall into the background. Virbius, first 
King of Nemi, was Jupiter; the priests who succeeded 
him as Kings of the Wood, guardians of the sacred oak, 
who inherited his godhead, were, like him, consorts of 
the Queen of the Wood. Each successor by marrying the 
widowed Diana—widowed by violence like Hamlet's 

mother—secured the throne. 
Such a union assisted fertility in others on the prin- 
ciples of “ sympathetic magic,” and was productive of 
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an inexhaustible dynasty of monarchs whose term of 
office was periodically brought to a violent close. It 
was what Dr. Frazer wittily calls a “limited” monarchy 
—limited by the periodical slaying, which secured per- 
petual freshness and vigour in the man-god. The custom 
of putting divine kings and other human gods to death 
is illustrated from the Congo region and Calicut; the 
king, who is put to death in full vigour of body and 
mind, passes his sacred spirit to his successor undimin- 
ished. Deeply interesting to English readers must be 
the suggestion which Dr. Frazer throws out that the 
duty of the Champion at the coronation of the Kings 
of England is a late example of the doctrine which 
required the King to win his crown by single combat. 
This is not the only sidelight on English history which 
the book gives us. The explanation of Canute’s mar- 
riage with his predecessor’s widow, due to Mr. H. M. 
Chadwick, is a happy instance of the value of a know- 
ledge of folk-lore as a part of the necessary outfit of a 
historical student. 

The king is he who succeeds to “ regalia,” which 
include all the magical equipment of his predecessor. 
Just as the Norman kings hastened to Winchester to 
secure the Crown as the best proof of their right to suc- 
ceed, so the priest-king of the Malay Peninsula to this 
day captures the conjuring apparatus of his forerunner, 
for without it he forfeits the allegiance of his subjects. 
The apparatus is in its most primitive form the apparatus 
of medicine-men, the slender outfit of him who under- 
stands how to rule nature by mimicry; for instance, how 
to drink water and squirt it from his mouth so as to make 
rain. The doctrines of magic, positive and negative, 
sorcery and taboo, the charms that will work to accom- 
plishment and work to prevention, are explained and 
illustrated with that wealth of evidence from all parts of 
the world which it is Mr. Frazer's delight to accumulate. 
The doctrines are tabulated here as working through 
similarity or contact; it is difficult to add any to Mr. 
Frazer's amusing list of colour charms, but we may per- 
haps be allowed to note that he has failed to estimate 
the importance of pinkness in pills for the pale people of 
this country. In illustration of the doctrine of contact, a 
case is cited of a Norwich woman, who, in 1902, died of 
lockjaw ; she ran a nail into her foot, and in “ first aid” 
greased the nail that did the injury, but paid no heed to 
the wound. A Cambridgeshire mother, not many years 
ago, frightened her child into fits by rubbing his warts 
with a slug; the slug was hung on a thorn, that as it 
wasted the warts might waste. Mr. Thomas Hardy, the 
novelist, vouches for one of Mr. Frazer’s excellent stories 
of homeopathic magic of the negative type. The trees 
in front of his house did not grow as fast as he wished, 
and he was told that this was due to his unfortunate habit 
of looking at them before breakfast on an empty stomach. 
Had he looked at them after breakfast very different 
results might reasonably have been expected. 

Mr. Frazer parts company altogether from the theory 
that the first king was a warrior, and brands it as “one 
of those facile theories which the armchair philosopher 
concocts with his feet on the fender.” The notes suffi- 
ciently testify that Mr. Frazer’s own concoction was not 
made in a reclining attitude. It can, none the less, be 
thoroughly enjoyed with feet on the fender. But if the 
potion be beguiling it is no narcotic; it will, like all Mr. 
Frazer's books, act as a strong stimulant on many minds. 
The medicine-man, the man of religion, and the man of 
law, not to speak of kings and princes, will be roused to 
probe deeper into the question of their origin; not all 
will feel an equal pride in descent from Magician Hum. 
The unprofessional reader, too, will be led to doubt as he 
reads these pages whether sympathetic magic is mere 
superstition, for by looking on these pages so fertile in 
ideas he will discover a new fertility in his own. To eat 
the flesh of the wakeful nightingale perhaps after all does 
prevent a man from sleeping, and to tie deer-hoofs to his 


back make him swift-footed like the deer. 


SPORT IN LITERATURE. 
FLoop, FELL, AND Forest. By Sir Henry Pottinger. London: 
Arnold. 25s. 

“ LookinG back through many years, I find that my own 
memory dwells with most pleasure on those particular days 
when weather, scenery, exercise, and sport were so har- 
moniously adjusted and balanced as to form a perfect 
whole, almost irrespective of the number of shots fired 
or the result in game.” I quote this sentence from Sir 
Henry’s Pottinger's book because it explains, to my mind, 
the excellence of the work he has written. It is likely 
enough, as he says himself, that his sentiments may be 
more or less “unsuitable to the present age of records,” 
when field sports are rapidly becoming “mere matters of 
organisation or competitions of personal skill,” but what- 
ever the modern game-killer may think of them they 
contain the secret of good literature as applied to the 
subject of sport. To be an expert “ skot,” to stand at 
the end of a covert and pull down bird after bird whistling 
over head at eighty miles an hour, is about the highest test 
of skill with a gun that a man can show, and more men in 
England can show such skill to-day than ever before. But 
though we have more good shots we have fewer good 
sportsmen. It is because Sir Henry is a real sports- 
man, because he loves the woodcraft of the sport 
and wild and primitive nature, and has the keen eye for 
every aspect and effect of scenery which the habit of 
observation essential to a good sportsman brings, that 
he is able to write such a book as the present one. 
Battues may make records, but they don’t make good 
books. I shall have a word to say presently on what are, 
as it seems to me, the necessary limits even to such good 
sporting literature as we have here given us. But first let 
me briefiy describe the scope of the present book. 

Sir Henry’s sporting recollections go back, regretfully 
he tells it to us, near fifty years. They deal with Norway, 
but not the comfortable and sophisticated Norway of to- 
day. The difficulty in Norway, fifty years ago, was not to 
find half a mile of river unlet, but to discover your river 
and get to it. Sir Henry was one of the pioneers of that 
great invasion which has brought, one is glad to hear, 
such wealth to many a desolate valley. His rifle was the 
first heard in many pine forests, his rod the first, or nearly 
the first, that threw a fly on many of the streams. He had 
before him the charm of the unknown. When, as a lad 
of twenty odd years, he oiled his muzzle-loaders and over- 
hauled his fishing tackle preparatory to a start, he antici- 
pated the adventures of the explorer added to the joys of 
sport. It is a great pleasure to follow Sir Henry through 
these early reminiscences of his of Northern forest and 
Arctic fjeld. He recounts his experiences with such 
humour, such verve, in so wholesome and vigorous a style ; 
he feels so keenly the bracing influence of that Northern 
scenery, the rock, the forest, the tarn. He puts it all 
before us. He makes us feel it all. It is, as he says him- 
self, the days dearest to him are the days when he was 
most keenly alive to all natural influences. With a humour 
tinged with pathos he lingers over scenes that catch beauty 
from the long perspective. As one rising bird puts up the 
covey, so a single incident he goes back for flushes a dozen 
others. But there is not one too many, and nothing garru- 
lous in the restrospect. He writes out of a keen, strong 
interest in his subject. Beasts killed and fish landed play 
their part, but a much larger part is played by that gaunt, 
tremendous scenery he loves so well and which has loomed 
so large in his life. This is, I think, for most readers, 
where the fascination of the book will lie. There is some- 
thing in it bracing and tonic. A sportsman’s descrip- 
tions suit the country. Sir Henry never maunders. The 
thought is close behind the pen. His strokes are curt, 
abrupt, decisive. They deal admirably with the cliffs and 
keen air and pines of this virile scenery. 

The book is, in short, an admirable one, and having 
said that much I daresay I shall not be thought ungracious 
if I go on to point out what seems to me to be the limit 
imposed on this class of literature as a whole. I take Sir 
Henry Pottinger’s book as an instance, but I might 
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equally well take examples from Baker, Selous, Bromley 
Davenport, Seton-Karr, and a dozen others. In their 
powers of description and way of looking at nature 
there is among all sportsmen, so it strikes me, a singular 
resemblance. They differ, of course, in degree of excel- 
lence, but not in kind. The qualities they have in common 
—manliness, self-reliance, keenness of observation—result 
in a general similarity of style, and they attain without 
effort to a certain standard of effect. But that standard 
is a fixed one. They never pass it. Perhaps I can make 
my meaning clearer by a quotation. Here is a passage I 
marked in Sir Henry’s book for its excellence : 

“We enter a labyrinthine region of enormous moss-grown 
boulders and giant tree-stems, in dark weather an oppres- 
sively sombre and silent solitude, but full of warmth and 
beauty when the mid-day sun strikes into its recesses, 
bringing out in gleams the varied tints of fern and moss, of 
boulder and bark, while the face of the colossal rock-ram- 
part above shines, broadly luminous, through the distorted 
upper limbs and dark foliage of the firs.” 

This is the high-water mark of description in the book, and 
it is, as I say, excellent. The only criticism one might 
suggest is that it is an outward description. It suggests 
the look rather than the feeling of the place. Put beside 
it any passage you like out of Mr. Hudson’s Hampshire 
Days: “It is pleasant to be out of doors in such weather, 
to stand in the coloured woods listening to that autumn 
sound of tits and other little birds wandering through the 
high trees in straggling parties, talking and calling to one 
another in their small sharp voices.” Is one not conscious 
there of a first sentiment and emotion which the first 
passage lacked? And to that add a chance jotting from 
Walt Whitman’s note book. “ White and pink frond- 
blossoms, with great heart-shaped leaves, the glassy waters 
of the creek, the banks, with dense bushery, and the 
picturesque beeches and shade; the tremulous, reedy 
call of some bird from recesses, breaking the warm, indo- 
lent, half-voluptuous silence.” Here, again, is the note of 
feeling, as though the writer had absorbed the scene, 
rather, perhaps, had allowed himself to be absorbed by 
it. The half careless words give one not the mere aspect 
and look of the place, but its inward spirit. 

I have been thinking over many books of sport 
marked, as so many of them are, by a vigorous descriptive 
power, and I cannot remember any one of them that has 
this faculty for entering into and really interpreting nature. 
It would seem as if their point of view was different from 
the point of view of the disinterested lover of nature. 
Theirs is the self asertive attitude. They go to nature, not 
to wait upon her and watch her and give themselves up 
to her, but rather to attain their own ends and achieve 
their own objects and force nature to subserve their own 
purposes. And nature retaliates by withholding from 
them her own inward meaning and spiritual significance. 

‘‘ The outward shows of sky and earth, 
Of hill and valley they have viewed”; 
but the outward shows only. The “impulses of deeper 
birth” do not come their way. 

Sir Henry Pottinger tells us of a friend of his, who 
“ after being a preserver of game, and using the gun freely, 
gave up sport because, after due consideration, it appeared 
to him unjustifiable.” The individual who practised this 
act of self-denial was, we are told, “no stay-at-home 
dreamer, but a practical, high-spirited man, who had 
visited most parts of the world, an athlete, a great pedes- 
trian and climber, and a devoted lover of nature.” Also 
we are told this, that after suppressing his sporting in- 
stincts, “I have heard him say how much satisfaction it 
gave him to watch the stag, the reindeer, the ibex, and 
other wild creatures in their native haunts without any 
desire to molest them.” I think we may take it that this 
pleasure in merely watching wild creatures dated, in this 
case, from the time when this friend of Sir Henry’s 
gave up being a sportsman himself, or, at any rate, that 
it greatly increased so as to become a sufficient pleasure 
in itself after that. I also cannot help thinking that if 


we had from this man’s pen some descriptions of nature, 
both before and after he had made this change, we 


should find in them a difference in depth and penetration 
analagous to the difference I just now pointed out between 
the descriptions of Sir Henry, and those of Hudson and 
Whitman. We should find that in abandoning the self- 
assertive and adopting the receptive attitude this man had 
passed into nature’s inner sanctuary, that his words had 
become clothed with a deeper meaning, and that he had 
managed to overstep those limits which seem rigorously 
imposed on sporting literature. 





FEMININE BIOGRAPHIES. 


FivE FAMous FRENCHWOMEN. By Mrs. Henry Fawcett, LL.D. 

London: Cassell and Co. 6s. 
IN writing of women it is rare that we are able to consider 
them as individuals im an absolute sense. They are 
famous, for the most part, as wife or mistress, mother or 
sister of remarkable men; seldom can they stand on their 
own merits independent of any personal relationship. Yet 
now and again some woman of real originality arises, re- 
vealing to the world not the quality of her womanhood 
merely but that which is above and beyond the difference 
of sex—genius. 

In Five Famous Frenchwomen Mrs. Fawcett chooses 
for her first one such woman of genius. Joan of Arc is 
familiar to us all; but perhaps we can never be too 
familiar with perfection. Iin Mrs. Fawcett’s study, written 
with dignity and simplicity, we feel afresh that emotional 
shock that great goodness always inspires. What Joan 
was we know from her story, from the accounts of con- 
temporaries who saw and spoke to her, and from her own 
words. Few as these are, they more than reveal her 
greatness. Joan, like all extraordinary people, had a way 
of speaking that left ai mark in the hearts of her hearers ; 
her words have the divine accent; they are awful and 
simple, tender and full of wit. It was this union of wit 
and valour that won for Joan triumphs both military and 
metaphysical. “A gunner born,” as the Duke d’Alengon 
called her, and an inspired general, the girl of seventeen 
vanquished alike the theologians of the University of 
Poitiers and the ecclesiastical Court of England. Courage 
on the field of battle might, in the days when it was no 
uncommon thing for women to fight, have been forgiven 
her, but not her courage in the field of thought. Yet 
there was one crime more unpardonable still—Joan’s 
courage im costume. Her reasons for wearing man’s 
clothes are obvious, but in the fifteenth century 
rationalism in female dress was a sin against nature. Joan 
could be no true woman: so it was as a witch that she was 
burned. It is useless to break our hearts over the inevit- 
able. | Most people, and our countrymen especially, have 
a horror of what they do not understand. Joan was so 
good she would have been persecuted anywhere. Her 
death is the most shameful act in our history, but it is 
natural, “for she was a thing wholly divine, whether to 
see or to hear.” 

From the peasant maid of Orleans we turn with 
a sense of contrast to Louise of Savoy, mother of 
Francis I. Subtle, brilliant, and artificial, Louise was 
as dead to ideal considerations as Joan was to material. 
She was a woman, says her biographer, wholly without 
principle, “ worldly to the finger tips,” “ the Lady Macbeth 
of the piece.” As with Lady Macbeth, the mainspring 
of her life was ambition—a passion that never burns 
more fiercely in a woman than when, it is centred 
in a man. Louise had the strength and concen- 
tration of a character in high tragedy; yet she lived to 
attain that rare experience, the fulfilment of her heart's 
desire. After twenty-one years of bitter disappointment 
and agonising suspense she saw her son Francis, her 
“ glorious and triumphant Cesar,” seated on the throne 
of France. A life devoted to the welfare of another 1s 
always worthy of respect; but we should have a higher 
opinion of Louise’s maternal tenderness had she not, at a 
critical moment in her son’s career, sacrificed him to a 
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vulgar preference for gold. This meanness deprives her 
of any claim to the title of heroine. She remains an 
ambitious, clever woman merely, who got what she wanted, 
made her economies, and died of gout. 

Infinitely more attractive is the personality of her 
daughter, Margaret of Angouléme, the third figure in the 
romantic “trinity” of which Francis was centre. The 
authoress of The Mirror of a Sinful Soul cared pas- 
sionately for religion, but she cared for her brother more. 
Margaret’s enthusiasm for learning, for liberty, for the 
highest and best things in the Renaissance never wavered ; 
she saved the heretic from the flame, defied her pro- 
secutors of the Sorbonne, and founded the Collége de 
France. But the brother she adored cared nothing for 
reform, winked at the Inquisition, and signed with his 
own hand the writ ordering the massacre of the Vaudois in 
1545. In his sister’s eyes, however, he remained to the 
last the man who could do no wrong, her heart’s best be- 
loved, “Father, brother, husband.” Margaret’s idolatry 
is the great blot on her character. Blind devotion has 
its beautiful and touching side, but it can reduce a fine 
nature to strange indignity. That so pure-minded a woman 
should pander to her brother’s corrupt taste and write a 
“Heptameron” for his delectation is, considering the 
licence of the times, possibly excusable; but Margaret’s 
inhuman treatment of her daughter is a crime that even 
the medizval parental ccde can scarcely condone. ‘The 
self-willed Jeanne d’Albrett, who committeed the unpar- 
donable impertinence of entering the world without her 
precious uncle’s sanction, defied him, later in her career, 
by her obstinate refusal to marry a man she loathed. The 
poor child of twelve was ordered by her mother to be 
whipped daily until she gave in. She yielded eventually 
“ under violence and restraint,” and, as she herself testifies, 
at the point of death. But she protested to the last, and 
on her wedding day had to be carried to the altar. 

It has been Jeanne’s fate, says Mrs. Fawcett, to be 
krown to history “ chiefly as the mother of a famous son 
and the daughter of a distinguished mother.” History is 
unjust to her, for Jeanne was a real individual, noble, 
high-hearted, and courageous. A famous Huguenot con- 
temporary describes her as: “Having of woman only the 
sex, with a soul given to things that rather became men, 
with an intelligence at home in great affairs and a courage 
invincible in adversity.” If belief in religious liberty was 
a thing that “rather became men,” Jeanne’s lofty words 
convict her of virility: “To obtain for all men liberty of 
conscience,” she wrote, “I am minded to do good battle 
and not to relax my efforts. The cause is so holy and 
sacred that I believe God will strengthen me by His 
mighty power.” 

Renée of France, Duchess of Ferrara, was associated 
even more closely than Jeanne with her struggle for re- 
ligious liberty. Although a Protestant and a friend and 
deep admirer of Calvin’s, she was never able to throw off 
her outward allegiance to the Catholic Church. Suspected 
of heresy, Henry II. had her imprisoned in the Castle of 
Ferrara and deprived of her five children, whilst twenty- 
four of her servants were sentenced at the same time to be 
executed. Calvinism admits of no compromise ; but there 
were twenty-nine to one. After six days Renée recanted, 
her servants were released, and she was restored to liberty 
and her children. It was a cruel dilemma, and in saving 
the lives of others Renée felt she had lost her own soul. 
Theologians may blame her conduct ; women will forgive. 





FICTION. 


Tue HEALERS. By Maarten Maartens. London: Constable 
and Co. 1906. 6s. 

My CornisH NeiGHBours. By Mrs. Havelock Ellis. London: 

_ Alston Rivers. 1906. 3s. 6d. 

Fanny Lambert. By H. De Vere Stacpoole. London: Fisher 
Unwin. 1906. 6s. 

Mr. MAARTEN MAarTENs has a great many of the qualities 

that make a successful novelist ; he is a keen observer, he 

has much sense of character, a vivid, if rather common- 

place, power of description, and an instinct for seeing and 


exposing a situation amid the complicated bustle of modern 
civilisation. But he has not the power of classifying his 
scenes or of so selecting his characters as to show us the 
essential significance of his people or their inevitable place 
in his drama. Further, he paints with a coarse brush, and 
has a passion for introducing copious details which worry 
and confuse our mental vision. His aim in 7'he Healers 
is decidedly ambitious—he tries to show us the _ inter- 
dependence of mind and body through the eyes of modern 
doctors, vivisectionists, faith-healers, patients, and their 
friends, and he tries, moreover, to show us this profes- 
sional world of medicine men in its ordinary daily contact 
with the human mysteries of faith, doubt, disease, 
and suffering, puzzled by the spectacle while it 
is grappling with the problems behind it. Mr. 
Maartens, however, has crowded his canvas with 
such a variety of unnecessary figures that he has 
not allowed himself elbow-room to do justice to any. 
Take, for example, Professor Lisse, the vivisectionist, 
who, in pursuit of his imaginary bacillus, inflicts infernal 
tortures daily on harmless dumb beasts. He stands, we 
suppose, for the inflexible mind of Science, heedless of all 
sacrifices in the attainment of knowledge so long as the 
end is attained; but he is treated ‘perfunctorily and 
clumsily, and we never know whether he has faced or 
realised the suffering that he inflicts. His wife, the 
Baroness, who sits in his study behind a screen, writing an 
endless and ridiculous epic, “ Baalam,” in thirteen cantos, 
and stops her ears from time to time, so as not to hear 
the moans of the tormented brutes, is a figure of comedy 
rather than a living woman, a forcibly broad caricature of 
the devoted wives of many scientific professors. Edward 
Lisse, the young doctor, is better drawn, and the centre 
of this book, if centre there be, is struck in the scenes 
where the author sketches for us Edward’s absorption in 
the case of the dumb and brutish idiot boy of ten, Sir 
James Graye, whose brain, through malformation of the 
skull, has remained in a rudimentary animal stage, while 
nobody can guess what suffering, what painful struggling of 
semi-conscious intelligence is at work behind his bestial 
cries and gestures. Had Mr. Maartens chosen to restrict 
himself to an analysis of Edward Lisse’s outlook ‘on this 
perplexing world of wasted feeling and hard circumstance, 
he might have ‘given us a fine novel, but he has brought 
into the story a number of people, such as Laura, the beau- 
tiful Sumatran faith-healer; Miss MacClaclin, the Scotch 
humanitarian and anti-vivisectionist ; Kenneth Graye, the 
idiot’s guardian, who goes mad because he believes he comes 
of a mad stock, etc., people who make up a confused assort- 
ment of individuals, too suggestive of the casual mental 
atmosphere of a continental boarding-house to create 
any harmonious artistic exsemble. Of course, the author’s 
aim is to lighten his subject by means of domestic scenes, 
cosmopolitan interchange, and by the two love stories he 
has woven arbitrarily into his plot—-but the general effect 
is scrappy and disharmonious, and many of his picturesque, 
bustling scenes, though clever, are too sensational in 
effect to be delicately true to nature. None the less, The 
Healers is an interesting book, and the scenes in which 
we are shown the slow development of the idiot boy's 
faculties, through the skilful treatment and loving care 
of his doctor and friends, are touching, and stir us pro- 
foundly with a sense of nature’s mysteries. There are 
two or three novels, in short, crammed into one in the 
book, and if Mr. Maartens could only know what to 
leave out as well as what to put in, his keen insight and 
close observation of life might bring him to the accom- 
plishment of really remarkable work. 


The question the reader asks himself about J/y 
Cornish Neighbours is, How much of tke personality of 
the author is reflected back to us in these rustic con- 
versations of Cornish village and fisher folk? In spite 
of “Q’s” happy elucidations the Cornish people are 
more or less of a puzzle to the observant outsider, so 
clannish are they, and so foreign seems the emotional 
basis of their character. Mrs. Havelock Ellis’s sketches 
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have the decided merit of being simple, humorous, and 
natural, and she has the gift of placing herself on terms 
of equality with village folk, of measuring them by their 
own standards, and of not idealising them—as writers 
of middle-class upbringing so often do. She has a gift 
also for catching the idiomatic speech of her people. 
How good are the following phrases: “It’s allus better 
to be a bit frothy than too late,” said by a man applying 
for a job- “A man can't rightly build even a rick with- 
out a little fervour about him.” “ Matthew ‘Trevaskis, 
who has one of they sort as his wife, says the women here 
ought to be forced to wear muzzles like dogs, and be 
beaten reg'lar to keep ‘em low.” “He gets against posts 
or under gorse bushes, or anywhere to keep away from 
her tonguing.” “She’m a female of tremenjous speerit, but 
she’s never had no comfortable outlet for it, and that’s 
allus, as you do know, a danger wi’ our sex.” And this 
said of seaside visitors is good: “What's that at all, 
alongside of ’avin’ their whimey ways and upstairt fal-lals 
to put up wi’ all over the place. Their very frills 
spells backslidin’, seems to me.” “It was the first time 
a female outside o’ we had ever taken the leastest liberty 
wi’ he, and it sent him all faintey like.” This last say- 
ing is to be found in a capital sketch, entitled “ Bill 
Oliver's Boots,” which relates how poor Bill, in a shop in 
Dolcoath, was seduced by “a gaudy female who had a 
flower not only in her saucy bosom, but in her back 
hair. Think of the lustful pride o’ that.” Nancy says of 
menkind, “It’s their natures to molest and overcome 
women,” but Maria, with sharper insight, declares, 
“ Fiddlesticks | It’s women as overcomes men, but in a 
silenter manner.” Many of these sketches, indeed, are 
very amusing and full of sharp, prosaic insight, and though 
the author introduces sentimental and over-literary touches 
here and there (as pages 30, 39, 68, 70, 89, 112, etc.), the 
book is decidedly one to be read, and characters such as 
— Pengilly, on her visit to London, quite captivate the 
neart. 


_ _ Mr. Stacpoole has written a most amusing light and airy 
little comedy in Fanny Lambert. ‘The story is not to be 
judged seriously as a representation of actual life, but to 
be enjoyed as a literary meringue, whisked up cleverly out 
of sugar and cream by a light hand. Mr. Stacpoole has 
the light touch of an able confectioner and the note of 
Bohemianism that inspires his pages is spontaneous and 
gay, and, indeed, finds its affinities rather in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Seine than the Thames. The sketch of 
the artless and sweet-tongued Miss Fanny Lambert and her 
three suitors, the impecunious young artist Leavesley, his 
staid and dry uncle Hancock, the elderly solicitor, and the 
prosaic and cautious Charley Bevan, who is ruining her 
father in litigation, is as charming as the description of 
the Lamberts’ rackety house at Highgate, where Miss 
Fanny is running the household with the aid of a bailiff 
and the creditors, is funny. Every page has some good 
things on it, and though it is difficult for the reader to 
gather from a single quotation an adequate idea of the 
Lamberts’ delightful menage, we will cite a short passage : 
“<Not a bit Susannah, hang Mr. Bevan’s hat up in the 
hall. Come this way.’ Mr. Bevan followed his hostess 
across the hall to the breakfast-room; as he followed he 
heard with a shudder Susannah attempting to hang his 
hat on the high hall rack, and the hat falling off and being 
pursued about the floor. Luncheon was laid in a free- 
handed and large-hearted manner. Three whitings on a 
dish of Sheffield plate formed the piéce de résistance there 
was jam which appeared frankly in a pot pictured with 
plums, but in the centre of the table stood a vase of Vene- 
tian glass filled with roses. As they took their seats 
Susannah, who apparently had been seized with an inspira- 
tion, appeared conveying a bottle of Bollinger in one hand, 
and a bottle of gold-water in the other. ‘ There is 
a man in the kitchen,’ said Miss Lambert, after an apology 
for the general disorder of things, and for the whiting 
which were but indifferently cooked. ‘James, you know, 
and when he is in the kitchen. whilst meals are being 


prepared Susannah loses her head and often spoils things. 
Father generally sends him out to dig in the garden whist 
she is cooking. 
take orders from me, only from father. 


I didn’t send him to-day, because he won’t 
He says a man 


cannot serve two masters; he is always making proverbs 
and things, his father was a stationer, and he has written 
poetry. He might have been anything only for his wife, 
he told me so the other night. It does seem such a pity.’ 

‘** Ves,’ said Charles tentatively, wondering who * James 
you know~’ might be. ‘What is he?’ ‘He’s in the law,’ 
said Miss Lambert cautiously, then after a moment’s hesi- 
tation. ‘I don’t see why I shouldn’t tell you, you are our 
cousin. Father had a debt, and ——’ 

“*Vou don’t mean to say he’s——’ ‘Yes, he came to 
take possession as they call it.’ Mr. Bevan laid down his 
knife and fork. ‘Good gracious!’ 

“*T never cried so much as when he came,’ said Fanny 
stroking the head of Boy-Boy, who was resting beside her; 
‘it seemed so terrible. I never knew what a comfort he 
would turn out; he fetches the coals for Susannah, and 
pumps the water. It sounds strange to say it, but I don’t 
know what we should do without him now.’” (Page 69.) 





INSURANCE. 
Op AGE PENSIONS. 

Prominence kas been given to some remarks made ‘n 
Sydney by Mr. Richard Teece, an Australian actuary, to 
the effect that old age pensions there are applied for, not 
by the thrifty members of the working classes, but by the 
improvident and degraded. There is no doubt that this 
remark will be resented in New South Wales. With rare 
exc ptions all those who are entitled to old age pensions 
apply for them as might be supposed would be the case. 
Th working classes of Australia are very far from being 
in the main thriftless or dissipated. and the remark re- 
ferred to is apt to give a very wrong impression. The 
action of the colonies has done good service in 
proving the practicability of pension schemes in cir- 
cumstances less favourable to their operation in 
several respects than those of this country. There are 
still in Australia a number who object to the system 
and who have always done so; but there is no doubt that 
pensions there kave come to stay and have done very good 
service. In a short time they will be in use in three 
continental nations, and the day cannot be far distant 
when this country adopts them also. The case for old- 
age pensions rests on the now established fact that a 
large proportion of our countrymen pass their lives on the! 
poverty line. They cannot keep themselves and families 
in a sufficiency of food and clothes, and at the same time 
make provision for the future. This means that the'r 
lives cannot be permanently self-supporting under exist- 
ing economic conditions, and that aid must be forth- 
coming out of the national funds in one form or another. 
The more the severity of the struggle for existence is 
studied the greater the disposition is to allow this neces- 
sary assistance from the State to take a form which is 
not repugnant to the recipients. Needless to say, the 
workhouse is repellent. In the past it has largely been a 
working principle that conditions of relief should be un- 
congenial. The separation of husband and wife and the 
housing of large numbers of aged people together is so 
unnatural as to constitute a mild form of torture. As 
they are past work they cannot be shirking it, so that 
there is no reason for the absence of humanitarian con- 
siderations. With regard to the cost, it would require 
about fourpence on the income-tax, or its equivalent in 
other imposts. It was to be expected that the Govern- 
ment would decline to take up the matter at once in pre- 
sent circumstances. The immense increase in the national 
expenditure during the last ten years suggests the hope 
that considerable reductions can be effected without injury 
to the machinery of State. Enough may be saved to 
render this great social reform feasible without adding 
appreciably to the burdens of the British taxpayer. 
CLERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

This society, apart from being an excellent representa- 
tive of British insurance offices, has one or two special 
characteristics. It has steadily grown under very capable 
management, and now has a premium income of £324,521 
and accumulated funds of about £4,500,000. The expenses 
of management are slightly under 14 per cent., and the 
average return on the assurance fund is £3 19s. 2d. per 
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cent. These particulars with others in the last repor 
indicate that the increasing business of the society is 
obtained at a moderate cost, and that the finances are pro- 
ductively as well as safely invested. As suggested by the 
name, the clerical and medical professions are strongly 
represented amongst the clientéle of the society 'as well as 
on the board of directors. Partly, no doubt, as an out- 
come of this feature the office has long been noted for 
giving very special attention to the selection of lives. 
With the medical talent they Lave at hand they have gone 
perhaps further than any other office in making medical 
examinations a fine art; and the verdict of the Clerical, 
Medical, and General as to the eligibility or otherwise of 
a life for insurance may be taken as final. Every con- 
sideration is given to doubtful cases, and if it is possible to 
meet any weakness by an equitable adjustment of the 
premium charged, the society does so. This exhaustive 
treatment of under-average cases is very desirable as it is, 
of course, an unpleasant thing for a man to be declined. 
In the ordinary course of business an insurance office 
looks for clients through its agents, but when an individual 
has been once declined he frequently himself becomes the 
canvasser and goes from office to office in the hope of 
being able to safeguard the interests of those depending 
on him. No workable scheme has yet been devised for 
dealing with rejected risks, but in its absence the next 
best thing is the very considerate treatment of such cases 
which this society is prepared to give. 


New York Lire AssURANCE COMPANY. 

A circular has been sent to the policyholders of this 
company with reference to the election of six trustees, 
which is to take place, according to the annual practice, 
on the second Wednesday in April. It is stated that 
although these yearly elections have been duly intimated 
very few of the insured have ever exercised the rights 
which belong to them. It is highly probable that they 
will not do so on the present and future occasions also, 
unless some arrangements of a more practical nature are 
put before them. British policyholders are invited in this 
communication to sign a ‘proxy form appointing Messrs. 
J. Clafin, O. S. Straus, amd C. H. Mackay to act as their 
representatives at the meeting. These gentlemen are in 
New York, and are three of the present trustees. It may 
be assumed that they are unknown to the great majority of 
those interested in the company here. If the suggestion 
made is acted upon it would simply mean that certain of 
the existing trustees would fill the vacancies in their own 
body. It is clearly desirable, in view of what has taken 
place in late years in connection with the finances of the 
company, that there should be fresh blood and the circula- 
tion of fresh blood amongst the trustees. It may be hoped 
that other methods will be made in connection with future 
elections to give British policyholders direct representation 
on the board of trustees. This might be done with little 
or no Change in the existing bye-laws. A meeting of those 
insured in the company might be called in London for the 
purpose of asking one or two gentlemen in New York 
who are favourably known here to stand for election in 
the interests of English policyholders. The names agreed 
upon could then be made known to those concerned 
throughout the country, and proxies made out in their 
favour. At the end of the circular referred to it is stated 
that the Board of ‘Trustees desires that policyholders should 
exercise their right in a more active manner than they kave 
in years past. This, no doubt, is a sincere wish, but it is 
hardly reasonable to suppose that present arrangements 
will be regarded as sufficiently practical. 

W. R. Dovey. 





THE PRIEST'S POCKET BIBLE. 


Printed in DIAMOND TYPE on INDIA PAPER, containing the BIBLE 
with APOCRYPHA, AMENDED PRAYER- BOOK, and COMPLETE 
EDITION of HYMNS ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

“It is = gated on tough India paper of extreme thinness, and is wonderfully 
clear,” he 2 by 1% inch Weight, 7% ) 
(Size, 4% y 1% inches. t, 7% ounces. 

Turkey Morocco ian Je 4 on gold edges, 12s. 6d. Levant Morocco, yapp, kid- 

lined, silk sewn, 18s. 6d. ; ditto, best, 22s. 6d., postage free. Cash discount, 3d. in 1s. 


The London Bible Warehouse, 53, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 
MEMOIRS OF 


ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE. 


By SEVEN FRIENDS. 


Edited by E. G. SANDFORD, Archdeacon of Exeter. 
With Photogravure and other Illustrations. In 2 Vols., 8vo, 366. net. 


LORD 


RANDOLPH | GHURGHILL. 


WINSTON SPENCER GCHURGCHILL, M.P. 
With Portraits. In 2 Vols., demy 8vo, 36s. net. 


HENRY SIDGWICK: 
A MEMOIR. 
By A. S. and E. M. S. With Portraits. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. [ Tuesday. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE SOUL OF A PEOPLE." 
A PEOPLE AT SCHOOL. 
By H. FIELDING HALL. svo, tos. net. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 
By Professor HARALD HOFFDING. 
Translated by B. E. MEYER. 8vo, 12s. net. (Tuesday. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE WORKING 
CLASSES. pret b GEORGE HAW. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

Mr. G. K. CHESTERTON in the * Daily News.”—* A book that should be 
studied with more oe ordinary care, because its immediate importance is 
twofold. It is important because of the moment at which it comes . . . and it 
is important because of the men who have made the book.” 


Reduced to 6d. net. 


TEMPLE BAR. 


LEADING CONTENTS FOR MARCH: 


REMINISCENCES OF LEOPOLD VON RANKE. 
By his Son. 


WHEN THE TINKERS CAME. By Sevmas MacManvs. 
THE LAUREATE OF THE “ BEEFSTEAKS,” By 


** THORMANBY.” 
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SMITH, ELDER & 60.'S LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY M. E. CARR. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


POISON of TONCUES. 


By M. E. CARR, 


Author of ‘‘ Love and Honour” and “‘ George Goring’ s Daughter.” 





NEW NOVEL BY G. F. BRADBY. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


D | C K : . a Story without a Plot. 
By CG. F. BRADBY, 
Author of ‘* Joshua Newings ; or, The Love Bacillus ” and ‘‘ The Marquis’s Eye.” 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. PERCY DEARMER. 


READY FEBRUARY 26Tu.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BROWNJOHN’S. 


By Mrs. PERCY DEARMER, 
Auther of ‘‘ The Orangery : a Comedy of Tears,” ‘‘ The Difficult Way,” &c. 


ALSO'A THIRD IMPRESSION OF MRS. DEARMER’S NOVEL, 


THE DIFFICULT WAY. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
STANDARD.—‘ Mrs. Dearmer’s new novel is one of the most remarkable 
and noteworthy that have been produced this season. 


THE FOURTH PARTY. 


By HAROLD E. GORST. With Preface by Sir Joun Gorsrt. 
With a Frontispiece and Facsimile Letter. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


WORLD.—“ There are few more entertaining episodes in our recent political 
Soterg than that which is narrated by Mr. Harold E, Gorst in ‘The Fourth 
arty. 














London : SMITH, ELDER & Co. ap 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 
LOMBARD STREET. 

Although the Bank return showed an increase of 
£1,907,000 in the stock of bullion (of which 41,229,000 
came in from abroad) and the reserve has gained two 
millions, the market is apparently just as poor as ever. 
There is no relaxation in rates either for loans or bills, 
and as far as one can see the stringency will continue 
for some time to come. The Bank reserve has now 
mounted to £26,555,000, but this compares with 
£30,316,000 a year ago, and the ratio to liabilities is 
only 444 per cent. against 55 per cent. That fact per- 
haps explains the situation more eloquently than a 
longer dissertation would do, and there can be no real 
relief until either the liabilities are reduced or the reserve 
considerably increased. In spite of the fact that the 
Bank repaid two-and-a-half millions borrowed earlier in 
the month, the market had to obtain additional advances 
on a million and a half of ‘‘ other” securities, 
and was able to add less than three millions to its 
balances. Public deposits, however, are more than 
three millions higher at £16,810,000, thanks 
to the heavy revenue collections. During last week the 
Treasury received very nearly 44 millions, while the 
expenditure amounted to no more than 41,778,000, 
and so far as the onlooker can see the whole of the 
£:2,500,000 Treasury Bills maturing on Monday might 
comfortably have been paid off. Instead of that two 
millions were renewed for six months, and they were 
placed at an average of £2 13s. 8d. per cent., a very 
fine rate all things considered. There can be little 
doubt that Japan has been the principal buyer, for the 
market could not afford to take much of the paper on 
these terms. So long as the Exchequer continues to 
draw off the resources of the market at the present rate 
money cannot be easy, but the release of money will 
be on a more liberal scale as the end of the financial 
year approaches and the distribution of the railway 
dividends, now practically complete, will also help to 
relieve the tension. But nothing like real comfort can 
be expected between now and April, and not then 
unless the situation elsewhere is much more healthy 
than it is at present. 

MISERABLE MARKETS. 

This has been one of the most wretched weeks the 
Stock Exchange has experienced for a long time past, 
although gallant efforts have been made to put the 
best possible face on things in order to reduce to some 
extent the difficulties of the Settlement. Kaffirs have 
again become the pivot on which other markets 
revolve, but for a time they looked more like the 
centre of a maelstrom. It is common talk that two or 
three big people have been in difficulties, but according 
to modern practice the bigger the firms and the heavier 
the liabilities the more certain they are of obtaining 
assistance. That has been the experience in the present 
case, and on Thursday afternoon markets became quite 
chirpy on the knowledge that the “lame ducks” 
(except a few insignificant dealers who hardly count) 
had secured all the help they required. Nobody 
stopped to inquire whence this help has come, but 
it is pretty certain that some unfortunate bank 
has been constrained to risk a bit more rather than 
face the difficulties which one or two serious failures 
might have involved. The strain is relieved for 
the time being, but thoughtful observers are 
beginning to ask where all this kind of thing is going 
to leadto. Itisall very well to conceal insolvency and 
pretend that there is nothing much the matter, but the 
price paid for immunity from a short, sharp shake-out 
may be far too high. A point must be reached when 
this policy is no longer possible, and then it will not 
be merely the original defaulters who may go to the 
wall. That is the gravest danger of the present 
situation, and each recurrent spasm, such as we have 
just passed through, makes.it more imminent. Glancing 
back over the past few years there have been several 


occasions when wholesale failures were generally 
anticipated and ought to have occurred. But since 
the Whitaker Wright bubble was pricked nothing 
of the kind has been allowed tohappen. Have markets 
benefited by the respite thus afforded them? Not an 
atom; they have merely sunk deeper and deeper in 
the mire, and the experiences of the past week simply 
pushes them a little farther in. The reason is fairly 
obvious. Everybody who takes the smallest interest 
in these matters has been made painfully aware 
of the agony through which the Kaffir Circus has been 
passing, and in the Stock Exchange itself the weak 
spots are pretty generally known. Is it likely that 
people are to come in and buy Kaffir shares while such 
a condition of affairs is known to exist, and with huge 
masses of stock waiting to be dumped on the market 
when a favourable opportunity offers? Certainly not, 
and that is where the shortsightedness of the bolstering 
policy is most conspicuous. The enormous fallin the 
value of South African shares would undoubtedly have 
tempted the public if they could have had any sort of 
assurance that bottom had been touched. But in spite 
of all the talk about the size of the ‘‘ bear” account, 
prices receive no support worth mentioning and they 
are likely to go lower still before the present mess is 
cleared up. 

Hone Kone Loan. 

Reading between the lines of the official announce- 
ment that the loan of £1,100,000 was fully covered at 
prices varying from the minimum of £99 to 4100, it 
was pretty evident that the issue had been only a very 
partial success. Asa matter of fact the underwriters 
had to take about 7o per cent. of it, and the stock 
is now quoted at a small discount. It would probably 
have been much better if the Crown Agents for the 
Colonies had offered the loan for public subscription 
at a fixed price. The stock, which carries 3} per cent. 
interest, is a fairly attractive investment having regard 
to the yield, and it would doubtless have been taken 
up readily enough by people in search of a safe security 
returning more than the gilt-edged class. But the 
public do not like the tender system, and an issue made 
in that form has to depend entirely on market support. 
At the present time the market is rather overloaded 
with paper of one sort or another, and with money at 
4 per cent. there is little attraction in a stock yielding 
a shade over 34 per cent. for those who are turning 
over their investments every day. Very often when the 
public tender for such issues they offer ridiculous 
prices, and in this case, as they can buy the stock at 
99 or less, they have an opportunity of getting in on 
ground-floor terms. 

CALEDONIAN CONVERTIBLE PREFERENCE. 

It is announced that an issue of £1,427,750 Four 
per Cent. Convertible Preference stock will be offered 
pro rata to the proprietors at the price of 110. It can 
now be purchased at about 113 in the market and 
looks cheap, although it does not provide much of a 
bonus to those entitled to an allotment. The stock 
can be converted into Ordinary at any time, and this 
privilege wili probably be valuable some day. At pre- 
sent the Ordinary is quoted at 1144, so that there 
would be no object in the exercise of the option, but it 
was 120 not many weeks ago, and if trade in the north 
continues prosperous it will no doubt reach or exceed 
that figure again. 

LOMBARD, 


THE SPEAKER PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


The following Portraits have been Issued, and may be obtained on application 
to the office of THE SPEAKER, or through any newsagent. Price 3d. each 
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